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ON THE MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF WALES: 
AN ATTEMPT TO-INTERPRET THEM. 
(Read at the Abergavenny Meeting.) 


To reconstruct the primitive history of a people anterior 
to the period of their written records, we must make 
the best use of such material as may be available. It 
may not, indeed, be the best possible ; but with careful 
handling it may serve the purpose in the absence of 
better. Such material we may find in the legends and 
myths in which, from generation to generation, father 
handed down to son the stories of the past. And just 
as we should look to the saws and proverbs of a people 
for their philosophy, to their institutions and customs 
for their practical wisdom, and to their primitive songs 
for the story of their loves and their wars ; so for their 
early history and science in its different aspects we 
should turn to their mythology and legendary lore. 
These, indeed, form the literary storehouse of all-early 
races, embodied though they be, with varying skill, in 
tales that take their hue, partly from the national 
characteristics of those who produced them, and partly 
from the physical surroundings of those who have 
appropriated them in the modified form in which they 
have come down to us. 

A nation like the ancient Cymry, quick and impulsive 
in temperament, dwelling among wild and rugged 
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mountains, across whose peaks the fleeting shadows 
were ever cpsting fantastic forms, and among. whose 
valleys the 42 n Seg thunder pealed, and the winds 
howled in weird cadences—such a people, I say, were 
the very subjects to surround with a mysterious halo the 
traditions of the past, and to become the fertile nursery- 

round of strange and beautiful legends. These legends, 
ike the mountain-shadows which suggested so much 
of the imagery in which they are enshrined, passed over 
many fields of nature and art and history ; and though 
we may not be able to classify them definitely under 
their respective heads, as physical, scientific, historical, 
social, and religious, nor even to draw the line dis- 
tinctly where these different aspects overlap each other, 
still we may do so approximately, and it may sutfice 
for our present purpose to take a few specimens of the 
several kinds. 

In the brief sketch which we now propose, we do not 
by any means intend to enter into any enumeration of 
the different myths and legends, but rather to indicate 
their origin, and to show, alike from their general 
features and from the thinly disguised names in which 
they abound, how the external operations of nature 
have become in the first instance personified, and then 
gradually clothed with new characters, according to the 
fashion of successive ages. 

Now we will take first, as being the most self-evident, 
those legends which may be called physical ; and under 
this class I would include one aspect at least of the 
Arthurian legends, which, though now common to 
many lands, may more peculiarly be claimed for Wales. 
Arthur himself, indeed, in his medieval form may be 
regarded as the type of physical and moral virtue, the 
knight of chivalry, the champion of romance. But in 
another and earlier aspect he may be looked upon as 
the Sun, the centre of the physical universe, the source 
of light and life and enjoyment to the world. Arthur 
(Arddwyre=to rise), the sun of the blue heavens (ab 
Uthir), marries Gwenhwyfar (Gwen Chwyfio), the bright, 
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wavy light, the daughter of swiftness and heat (Gwy- 
thyr ap.Greidiol). Vanquished in that disastrous (cam) 
field, the battle of Camlan, by his nephew Modred (qu. 
Bawd-rhudd, from the fiery redness of his setting), 
Arthur delivers his bright sword, Caliburn (the sun- 
beam), to be cast into the lake of the western ocean, the 
quivering motion of whose waters is represented as a 
hand that seizes and thrice brandishes it. Himself con- 
ducted by the Knight of Eventide to the banks of the 
lake, he embarks thereon with Vivian and Morgan, the 
sea-born breeze (Chwyfiau and Morgan), for the isle of 
Avalon in the Fairyland of the East, where he awaits 
to return again on the morrow to take possession of 
his dominions, which extend from Scandinavia to Spain, 
and cover the fields of chivalry. The very ground of 
his election to the kingship is founded on the physi- 
cal property of extracting steel or iron from stone. His 
throne, a seat of green rushes covered with flame- 
coloured satin, represents not inaptly the golden tinge 
of the blue expanse. His companions, Owain, Kynon, 
Kai, and Glewlwyd Gavaelvawr, take their places re- 
spectively as summer, spring, autumn, and frost-bound 
winter, who indulge in feast and song and story in the 
eventide when he is fast asleep. His table, the zodiac, 
has knights corresponding in number to the months of 
the year. 

Or, to take the tale of his companion, Kynon, as 
given in the Mabinogi of Iarlles Ffynnon (the Lady 
of the Fountain), there we see Kynon journeying 
far along a narrow valley, such as may any day be seen 
in our mountain gorges, till he reaches the Castle of the 
Day, at the foot of which flows the torrent of Time. 
Two youths, the Dawn and the Twilight, clothed in 
gold, and bearing. bows of ivory, are found in charge ; 
but the Castle has no dwellers save twenty-four virgins 
(the Hours), who in relays of six, that mark the divi- 
sions of day and night, wait on Kynon, and serve him. 
Night is described as a black man seated on a mound, 
with a huge iron club and One-Eye (the Mogn), whom 
16? 
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all the wild animals obey ; reminding us, on one hand, 
of Apollo and the Cyclops; on the other, of the com- 
parative slowness and solemnity of the midnight hours. 
A thunderstorm, with all the accompaniments of tem- 
pest, lightning, and rain, is most vividly set forth as 
the special province of the Lady of the Fountain ; 
whilst the grateful change from winter to spring is 
pourtrayed as the birds’ paradise of song when the hail 
and storm are over. 

Owain, the Piercer (Y W4n, from gwdn), next ven- 
tures forth, and follows in the same track with Kynon 
till he reaches the Castle. He vanquishes the Knight 
of Eventide, and pursues him to his dark resting-place. 
At the season of the equinox, which is marked by the 
cutting in twain of his horse at the portcullis-gate, he 
is met by the Lady of the Moon, who gives him the 
ring of invisibility, and conducts him to the guest cham- 
ber of the starry heavens. Meanwhile the knight, 
mortally wounded, passes to his rest ; and his mourn- 
ing widow (the Moon) is wooed by Owain, the piercing 
sunlight, and he is waited on by her maiden, Lunette, 
the morning star. The wedding of Owain and the 
Countess follows, and three years (a triple period answer- 
ing to the months of the season) are spent in chivalry 
and song and enjoyment. 

Arthur, meanwhile, mourns the absence of his com- 
panion, and despatches Gwalchmai and two other 
Seasons in quest, and to bring him back again. This, 
in due time, and after many perilous adventures, they 
effect, but- only for a season, at the end of which he 
joins the wild beasts, and becomes like Winter,—wild, 
naked, and half dead. But in this piteous state he is 
discovered by the Countess, who regulates the days 
and months ; is revived by the genial balsams of spring ; 
conquers the young Earl of the Dawn, and seizes the 
half of his dominions. 

Then follow other adventures, in which the constella- 
tions figure, the Lion (Leo), the Serpent (Scorpio), the 
Twins (Gemini),-and the Virgin (Virgo). Vanquishing 
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the giant Darkness, Owain releases Dawn and Twilight; 
rescues the attendant star, Lunette, from peril of ex- 
tinction, and carries away the Countess of the Moon as - 
his bride to the court of Arthur, the Sun. ; 
Again, when we hear of ‘“ Hu Gadarn” leading the 
Cymru from the summer-land of Deffrobani ever west- 
ward, and of his drawing the “avane” out of the accu- 
mulated waters of Llyn Llion by means of his horned 
oxen (ychain banog), we are reminded at once of the 
course of the Sun, whose beams exhaust the pestilential 
vapours of pond and lake, and by their genial influence 
give him a claim to the blessing of the husbandmen, 
and make him the patriarch of the field. The legend 
itself must evidently have derived its origin among the 
dwellers on the eastern shore as they watched him 
rising from the ocean waves; and the comparison of his 
beams to the horned oxen bespeaks a period when the 
page bison roamed at will through valley and wood and 


The change of Day and Night is represented in the 
controversy between Nynniaw and Peibiaw for the pas- 
ture fields of the sky for their starry herds and flocks ; 
a controversy which is summarily settled by old Father 
Time (Rhitta Gawr) cutting off both their beards, and 
overthrowing in like manner the eight and twenty 
kings (of the month) that conspired together to avenge 
that foul disgrace. The-dark clouds and the fieecy 
mists that rush down from the mountains, as they are 
borne on the wings of the western winds, and then are 
suddenly dispersed, or driven backwards, as. they meet 
the rising sunbeams, or come in contact with another 
current of air, are localised into the legend of the “ Men 
of Ardudwy”. These are represented as making a raid 
upon the maidens of the Vale of Clwyd, by. whose in- 
jured fathers and brothers they are hotly pursued and 
as fiercely slaughtered ; while the maidens, in mingled 
fear and sympathy, end their brief trouble by casting 
themselves headlong into the waters of the lake, thence- 
forward called after them “Llyn y Morwynion” (the 
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Maidens’ Pool). Remembering the close proximity of 
the spot to the Roman station of Mons Heriri (Tomen 
y Mur), we need not be surprised to find the myth 
taking a Roman form, and representing the “ Rape of 
the Sabine Women”; or it may be a common inheritance 
of the Aryan stock. But there is another form of the 
legend, which combines the historical with the physical. 
It is given in the “ Elegy of the Warriors of Mor- 
wynion”, appended to the Poems of Davyth ap Gwilym, 
and is based on the version of the Cambrian Quarterly 
Magazine, 1, 425. 

The river-mist that hangs on the waters of the 
Cynwal is there represented as the spirit of a traitress, 
who had conspired with the sea-borne pirates of the 
north, the ocean storms, to deprive her Cambrian lord 
of his dominions, and transfer them to the stranger ; 
but being defeated by the aid of a powerful enchanter, 
probably the sun, she takes her maidens with her, and 
retiring backwards up the course of the stream, they 
fall into the lake, and are drowned. 

Lurid lightnings, kindled at the bottomless pit, at- 
tended by darkness and thunder, weird sounds produced 
by the howling tempests, and fantastic forms wreathed 
of storm and cloud, acquired from the very solemnity 
of their association an ominous character as warn- 
ings of evil and harbingers of death. Such appear to 
have been Y Brenhin Llwyd, Cwn Annwn, Cioeraeth, 
Gwrach y Rhibyn, and Mallt y Nos. Whilst the mis- 
leading and often-fatal ignis-fatuus, and the night bird’s 
attraction to the light of the sick chamber, gained for 
them the respective titles of the Corpse Candle, and 
the Bird of Death (Canwyll, and Aderyn y Corph). 

The water, too, as well as the air, contributes its 
quota to the stock of our mythic lore. The holy wells 
hand down to us the shadows of departed things ; and 
tell us, in one shape or another, of forms of ancient 
worship, as well as of the customs of a primitive pas- 
toral age, and of the rude science of a rough, but prac- 
tical experience. Long after Christianity had been 
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adopted, and, even down to the last century, customs 
which dated back from pagan times continued to be 
annually observed at these places of concourse ; and 
the vigil of the Christian founder thus often became 
the medium of transmitting downwards the memorial 
of some heathen predecessor. Different ailments had 
their special healing waters ; the shingles (Llechi) at 
Ffynon Gower ; Warts at Ffynon Fynws ; lameness at 
St. Winifred’s ; weak eyes and cutaneous diseases almost 
everywhere. Animals, too, retained here their ancient 
prerogatives, when all the surroundings had _ been 
changed ; Sior acquired a reputation as a horse-leech ; 
Cynfran, as skilled in the care of cattle ; Beuno, as the 
patron of lambs; the dog had his pathetic story em- 
balmed in Bedd Gelert ; the stag in Llangarw gwyn ; 
the doe in the story of St. Elian ; and the timid hares 
in that of St. Monacella (Melangell). The cock, too, 
had his devotees at Bodfari and Llandegla ; a cultus 
which may be directly traceable to the worship of 
Esculapius, introduced by the Roman legionaries on 
their journeys along the branches of the Watling Street ; 
or, like the case previously mentioned, it may be but 
the Celtic version of a common Aryan possession. 

But it was not always for good that the wells had their 
reputation, as is evident from that of Elian, so ill-famed 
for its stories of cursing and revenge. Cattle and 
horses were sometimes brought to these wells, and 
offerings made for a blessing upon them ; but the cus- 
tom “ offrymmu’r da” has sometimes been misconstrued 
to mean the offering of the cattle themselves; and 
curious misconceptions have arisen in consequence. 
Thus, when Dr. Elis Price, Commissary-General, under 
Lord Cromwell, for the diocese of St. Asaph, reported of 
the image of Derfel Gadarn, ‘‘ that the people have so 
greate confidence, hope, and trust in him that they 
comme daylye a pillgramage unto hym, somme with 
kyne, others with oxen and horses,” etc. It may be, too, 
that it is to these peculiarities that we may trace the 
frequent, not to say universal use of nicknames, whereby 
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different parishes and districts have been in the habit 
of ticketing each other, as Cwn, Lloi, Brain, Cathod, 
Cacwn, 7. ¢., dogs, ‘calves, crows, cats, and wasps. And 
I would ask whether there be not a closer connection 
than is at first sight apparent between these pre- 
Christian offerings at the wells and the Easter offerings 
made by their owners, when they had adopted Chris- 
tianity, and dedicated their gifts to Christian uses ? 

A curious version of primitive nature worship is in- 
dicated in an able paper contributed by the late Mr. 
Perrot of Nantes to the Arch. Camb. for 1863, and 
entitled “Gleanings on Legendary Mythology”. It 
bears especially upon sacred trees and their culture, of 
which we have perhaps no better instance than the 
legend which is said to have given its name to Gy- 
ffylliog. “ Ita dicta”, writes Browne Willis (Bangor, p. 
278), “quod ibi in trunco querno inventa fuit imago 
beatee Virginis” ; a legend that finds its type and its 
counterpart in the Swiss “ Irminsul”; and may explain 
the appropriation of certain trees among ourselves, such 
as Onnen-Asa and Dar-Owen. Possibly, too, ‘“Ceubren 
yr Ellyll’ (the Spirits’ Blasted Tree, which formerly 
stood at Nannau) may find a truer explanation of its 
’ title in the “ demon trees of Argovia”, than in the wild 
encounter between Glyndwr and his cousin Howel Sele. 

There is another class of myths and legends which 
contains an historical element, combined sometimes with 
fact, sometimes with science. Such are the legends of 
St. Winifred’s Well, and the story of the fairy Knockers 
in mines. The latter are naturally enough accounted for 
by the action of water upon loose stones in the fissures 
and pot holes that occur so commonly in the mountain 
limestone; and they indicate just the spots where metals 
should be looked for. The former, in its primary 
aspect, points to the breaking forth of the foaming 
stream (Gwen ffrwd) which converted the “dry dingle ” 
of Sychnant into the well-watered valley of Maes Glas, 
the Green-field. To the same class I would assign the 
legend of Seithenyn and Gwyddno Garanhir, as em- 
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balming an actual fact of times long gone by in the 
overflowing of Cantre’r Gwaelod, an extensive district 
now covered by the waves of Cardigan Bay. 

It need not, I think, be deemed a wild hypothesis, 
if I say that I regard the legend of ‘“ Meddygon 
Myddfai” as indicating, in the main, the change from 
a pastoral to an agricultural condition, and the benefits 
to be derived from irrigation and drainage, not only in 
the province of pasture and tillage, but also in that of 
the science of health. A still earlier epoch, that of the 
Stone Age, seems to me not obscurely hinted at in the 
legends that circle about Myrddin, or Merlyn, for the 
names seem interchangeable. His birth at Caer Myrdd, 
the camp of the 10,000; his parentage of a demon and 
a nun; the device to detain Vortigern at Dinas Emrys 
by destroying continually whatever was built up, 
counteracted by the counsel to mix the mortar with 
the blood of a fatherless child ; the elemental strife of 
Dinas Emrys, the burning of Vortigern in the fort ; the 
announcement by him of the succession of Uthyr on 
the death of Emrys ; the very name he bore, Mer-lyn ; 
the still water ; and the curiosities he carried away in 
his boat of glass, all point to him as one of the four 
elements of nature, and we are fain to ask with the 
Patriarch of old, ‘“ Hath the rain a father? or who 
hath begotten the drops of dew ?”—(Job xxxviii, 28.) 
In the camp of the 10,000 we would recognise his birth- 
place in the “milky way” (Via Lactea, which some 
would transfer to Maesaleg, hodié Basaleg, in this 
county); in the mortar recommended we would read 
the substitution of cemented masonry for the dry wall- 
ing of the preceding period ; just as in his deriving the 
plans for Stonehenge from those of Killara in Meath, 
we read the connection of the greatest constructive 
work of the age in our own land: with the stone-build- 
ing occupants of the sister isle; whilst the burning of 
Vortigern in Dinas Emrys, seems to have special refer- 
ence to the vitrified forts which probably belong to the 
period here indicated. 
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We will close this brief sketch with an enumeration 
of the thirteen curiosities or special properties (y tri 
thlws ar ddeg) which were carried away and are kept 
in charge by Merlyn; all of which find an explanation 
in some aspect or other of the element of water. Thus—: 

1. Llen Arthur, “the veil of invisibility”, represents 
the ocean which conceals the setting Sun from our 
vision. 

2. Dyrnwyn, “the sword of Rhydderch Hael,” which, 
taken out of its scabbard, flames like fire, had its” 
counterpart in the bright blade of Caliburn cast 
into the lake. 

. Corn brangaled, which furnished every kind of 

liquor, implied the underlying element of water. 

. Cadair Morgan Mwynfarr, the chair of Morgan the 

beneficent, which would carry him anywhere, may 
well mean the vessel that travels river, lake, and 


sea. 
. MwysGwyddno, which makes the meat for one suffice 


for one hundred, exemplifies the benefits of com- 
merce, by which the sea conveys to distant lands 
the food that would be all but lost, or thrown away 
at home. 

. Hogalen Tudno, the whetstone that sharpens the 
weapons of brave men only, combines the natural 
use with a touch of true chivalry. 

. The same may be repeated of Pair Dyrnog, the 
caldron which boils their meat. 

. Pais Padarn seems to signify the encircling cloak 
of wind and rain which so often envelopes the 
mountain land. 

. Dysgl a Gren Rhydderch helps the supply of any 
meat desired. 

. Tawlbwrdd, the chessboard, the men on which 
move untouched, represents the reflective power of 
the sea when moon, stars, and sunlight dance upon 
its billows, cupdrov avypiOpov yédacpa. 

. Modrwy Eluned, the ring that renders invisible, is 
the evening counterpart of Llen Arthur. 
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12. Mantell, the robe, indicates the wide embrace of 
ocean, while 

13. Cyllell Llawfrodedd may allude to its property 
of separating lands and continents. 

The names attached. to each of these properties help 
us on to another stage in the process of growth or de- 
velopment, by showing how that which was primarily 
physical became by degrees attached to a personality. 
This would be the more easy where a similarity existed 
in either the sound or the meaning of the name ; and so 
‘historic characters would come to wear the dress that 
was intended to envelope physical features. Indeed 
the process would be accelerated by the very fact that 
Welsh names are always expressive. The maiden Gwen- 
ffrewi (Winifred) is clothed upon with the mythic origin 
of the Gwenffrwd ; and the neighbouring stream of the 
Alyn, from which the foaming waters were popularly 
supposed to come, became transformed into a living and 
passionate prince. In like manner, an actual Arthur, 
valiant in battle and eminent in skill and learning 
beyond his compeers, acquired by degrees the features 
which primarily belonged only to the bright and genial 
sun. 

From this it was but an easy step to make Arthur 
serve the turn of the model Christian knight, and to 
set forth as his companions in peace and war the 
knightly virtues of chivalry and nobleness, purity and 
faith. 

Another stage, again, and we see Arthur represent- 
ing to the eye and the heart of devotion the Son of 
Man himself, the very centre and perfection of moral 
and spiritual excellence, the type and fulness of divine 
light and goodness and life ; and then, intertwined with 
his story, the rites and doctrines of the Christian faith. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper thus find a place ; the 
Holy Seasons are specially mentioned ; the Marriage of 
Owain and the Countess is celebrated by Bishops and 
Archbishops ; the lord of the ‘castle receives Extreme 
Unction before he passes to his rest, and the Black Man 
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has his life spared on the condition of supporting for 
ever a Hospice for the good of another’s soul. 

The last stage has been that in which the Poet 
Laureate has represented the story of Arthur's struggles 
and triumph as an allegorical picture of the warfare of 
soul and sense, the struggle between virtue and vice, 
and the final triumph of purity and truth and good- 
ness.' Now it is evident that each of these aspects 
must be taken into account in order to estimate aright 
the influence of the Arthurian legends. Any one of 
them indeed will explain their adaptation to the senti- 
ments of the age to which they belong, and the fasci- 
nation they have exercised over the better minds and 
temperaments of their respective periods ; but in order 
to appreciate their continuous hold upon the affections 
and the imagination, each successive phase must be 
reviewed and the whole must be weighed and harmo- 
nised together. 

What has been said may suffice to indicate the 
method in which we should approach the subject of our 
Myths and Legends, and to show the underlying ele- 
ments that rest but partially concealed beneath their 
outward form. From them, and it may be from not a 
few of our early Triads, much unsuspected light, I feel 
assured, may yet be thrown on the history of the far 
past ; and it has been the object of this paper to point 
out the way in which the materials should be treated, 
both in general and in detail. And however far this out- 
line may fall short alike of the actual and the ideal, and 
however unequal this attempt may prove to the solution 
of the many difficulties and obscurities in which the - 
subject abounds, I shall nevertheless have filled no 
useless office if “ ewsors upse secandi, Vice cotis fungar,” 
and like “ Hogalen Tudno”, I sharpen the keener wit 
of some more skilful scholar to work out the subject in 
its completeness. D. R. T. 


‘ See the Contemporary Review, May 1873, on “ The Meaning 
of Tennyson’s King Arthur.” 

















HISTORY OF THE LORDSHIP OF MAELOR GYMRAEG 
OR BROMFIELD, THE LORDSHIP OF IAL 
OR YALE, AND CHIRKLAND, 


IN THE PRINCIPALITY OF POWYS FADOG. 


(Continued from p. 181.) 








TREF RHUDDIN AND LLWYN YN. 
Harl. MSS. 2299, 4181. 
Cowrvp, lord of ...... son of Cadvan ab Alawg Gawr ab Iddig ab= 


Cadell Deyrnllwg, King of Powys. Argent, three boars’ heads 
couped sable 





| | 
Torwerth=  Madog Ieuan, ancestor of the Heilin-= 
Powells of Henllan! | 
David= Torwerth= 


Torwerth= Llewelyn= * 
| 





| | 
David== Goronwy Ddu [Iorwerth lived in the=... d. of Bleddyn Llwyd 











Fychan of Denbigh _ village of Bryn Llu- | ab Bleddyn Fychan of 
arth, on the borders Hafod Unos 
of Denbighshire 
Ja [5 





1 Richard Powell of Henllan in the commot of Cynmeirch, in the 
cantref of Ystrad, ab Richard Powell ab Richard Powell ab John ab 
Howel ab Alexander ab Howel of Henllan, ab Ithel ab Howel ab 
Madog ab Ieuan ab Cowryd ab Cadfan. (Harl. MS, 4181.) 
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a . 
Sl iciaiis d. of Madog ab Gruffydd, or, according to others, d. of b 
Philip Goch of Faenor 





| 
Torwerth Sais=Arddun,d.of Llew- Merediyda of Bryn Lluarth.= 


of Llanynys. elyn Fychan ab _ Bore or, three lions dormant 
Or, three grey- | Llewelyn ab Ynyr in pale sable. Crest, a lion 
hounds cou- of [al dormant. Motto, “ Post la- 

rant sable © borem requies.” Quartered 


with Cadvan and Brochwel 


Tudor, ie of the Lloyds David, ancestorof Elen,ux. Iolyn 
of Plas Llanynys,' the Edward ab Tho- ~ ab Ieuaf ab 

Hugheses of Segroid and Ys- masofMaesMaen Madog ab Gor- 

trad,? and Robert Williams Cymro,‘aggleuan onwy ab Cyn- 
of Ysgeibion Elis* ab John of Nant- wrig ab Ior- 

glyn® werth ab Caswal- 

lawn. See [al 














| ; 
David, ancestor of the Lloyds of Bryn Lluarth and the 
Pryses of Llawesog® 








1 Pyers Lloyd of Plas Lianynys ab John Lloyd ab Edward Lloyd 
ab Edward Lloyd, Archdeacon of Caermarthen, ab John ab Ieuan 
ab Tudor ab Iorwerth Sais. (Harl. MS. 4181.) 

2 Robert Hughes of Segroid in the parish of Llanrhaiadr, ab Sir 
Hugh, a priest, ab David ab Einion Fychan ab Tudor ab Iorwerth 
Sais. (Harl. MS. 4181.) Robert Hughes was ancestor of the pre- 
sent Thomas Hughes, of Ystrad and Segroid, Esq. 

3 Robert Williams ab John ab William ab Ieuan ab Rhys ab 
Tudor ab Iorwerth Sais. (4181.) 

* Edward ab Thomas of Maes Maen Cymro, ab Richard ab Ed- 
ward ab John ab Robert ab David ab Iorwerth Sais. Edward ab 
Thomas married Jane, daughter of Humphrey Lloyd, fourth son of 
Edward Lloyd of Plas Llanynys, son and heir of Edward Lloyd the 
Archdeacon of Caermarthen. (Harl. MS. 4181.) Maesmaen Cymro 
is a township in the commot of Llanerch, and one of the six town- 
ships of the parish of Llanynys; the other five are Bryn Caredig, 
and Tref Fechan in the commot of Llanerch; Bach Ymbyd and 
Ysgeibion in the commot of Cynmeirch, in the cantref of Ystrad, 
and Rhyd Onen in the commot of Dogveilin. 

5 Jeuan ab John of Nantglyn (in the commot of Is Aled and can- 
tref of Rhufoniog), ab Tudor ab David ab Iorwerth Sais. He mar- 
ried Janet, daughter of Rhys ab Llewelyn Boteroes, by whom he 
had a daughter and heiress, Lleuci, who married Rhys ab Llewelyn 
ab Ieuan ab David ab Maredydd of Bryn Lluarth. 

6 See note, p. 171. 
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| 
Gruffydd—=Gwladys or Mallt, 


Goch 


d.of Ieuan ab Llew- 
elyn ab Gruffydd 
Liwyd of Bodidris 
ynlal. Her mother 
was Mali, daughter 


Twna, ancestor of 
the Lloydsof Llan- 
bedr in the com- 


mot of Llanerch.! 


He married Gwen, 
d. of David ab 


David Pwrddais, father 

of Gruffydd of Llan- 

gwyfan in the commot 

of Llanerch, ancestor of 

the Lloyds of Llan- 
wy fan? 











y 
of Tudor ab Gruf- Howel ab Gruffydd ab Owain ab Bleddyn 
fydd Llwyd ab Hei- ab Uwain Brogyntyn 
lin Frych of Berain in Llannefydd 














| 
Sir John==Margaret, David, ancestor of Rhys Gyffylliog ab Sir Ieuan 
Parson | d. of Cyn- Iduan Llwyd abElisabIeuan ab David Parson of 
of Llan- | wrigab abGruffyddGoch. Rhys marriedCathe- Derwen 
ynys Kinion _rine, d. of Rhys ab John Wynn of = Anial 
Gethin Llwyn Yn, descended from Edwin ab 
Goronwy (see p. 176), by whom he had issue five 
.| sons, viz., John Llwyd, Thomas, Robert, Hugh, and Maurice, 
and three daughters. See Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 345 
ae | | 
Lowri,ux. Leuci, ...ux. David Gwen, Alice,ux. Margaret, 
David ab_—iux. Lloyd ab ux. Howel ab ux. David 
Howel Llew- Gruffyddab David Madogab ab Mare- 
Coetmor elyn Cynwrig of Liwyd Cynwrig dydd ab 
Fychan Hafod Unos ab of Llan- Llewelyn 
ab Iolyn ab Ieuaf in Llanger- Gruffydd fwrog, | Chwith ab 
ab Madog of Ial, niw,ab abCyn- ab Gruffydd, 
ab Goronwy ab Bleddyn wrig Howelab des. from 
Cynwrig ab Ior- Llwyd ab Madogab Edwin 
werth ab Caswal- Bleddyn Fychan Einion ab 
lawn Maredydd ab Rhirid ab 


Torwerth ab Madog ab Goronwy 
ab Owain ab Uchdryd ab Edwyn 








! Edward Lloyd of Llanbedr, ab Ieuan Lloyd ab Gruffydd Lloyd 
ab David ab Twna. 

2 Thomas Lloyd of Llangwyfan in the commot of Llanerch, eldest 
son (by Janet Ashpool his wife) of David Lloyd of Llangwyfan, 
eldest son (by Janet his wife, daughter of David ab Ieuan ab David 
ab Maredydd of Bryn Lluarth) of John of Llangwyfan, ab Gruffydd 
of Llangwyfan, ab David Fwrddais. (Harl. MS. 4181.) Thomas 
Lloyd married Dowse, daughter of Richard Thelwall of Plas y 
Ward, and had issue a son, Edward Lloyd of Llangwyfan ; and of 
the daughters, Elizabeth married David Lloyd of Llanbedr in the 
commot of Llanerch, ab Thomas ab Tudor ab Robert, third son of 
Gruffydd ab Adda ab Howel ab Ieuaf ab Adda ab Awr of Trevor 
(Harl. MS. 4181, f. 295), ancestor of the Lloyds of Berth and Rha- 
gad; and Margaret, ux. David ab John ab David of Llanrhaiadr in 
Ceinmerch, ab Madog ab Ieuan ab Iorwerth Sais. In Llangwyfan 
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Harz ab Sir John. He had four=Janet, d. of Siete: hnabennd, ux, 
illegitimate children,—two sons, | Richard ab ux. Llew- John ab Ieuan 
David and Edward, and two Tenkin ab elyn ab ab Tudor ab 
daughters,—Elen, ux. Nicholas | Gruffydd Llewelyn  Iorwerth Sais 
ab William, and Gwladys, ux. | ab Rhys of Plas Llan- 

Tudor ab Robin ynys 











John =Janet, d. of Bichied== at PGE d. of ==... d. of Sir'Thos, 
ab | Edw. Thel- Parry | Parry | Sir Philip | Pyers vicar of 
Har- | wallab Eubule See Egerton of | Hope, Llanynys 
riof | Thelwall of Plas p. Ridley in | 2nd wife 

Tref y Ward 171 Cheshire, 

Rhu- Kat. 

ddin a 





| | 
Gruffydd—Anne, d. of Gruf- Elizabeth, ux. William Parry 
~—— fydd ab Elisab Hercules Ren- 
ruffydd ab Edward ab ford of Bliford in Warwickshire ; 
Llewelyn Fychan of Ial_ and 2ndly, Mr. Barnes 








Bdward inty, ux. Alice, sg John am | ux. Anne, a Thos. 
Edward Harri Wynn Ashpool, Richard Llwyd?ab Ieuan 
David Gochab Esq.,ab Thomas ab Rhys Llwyd ab Mare- 
Harri ab Harri ab ab John dydd ab Howel 
Salusbury Simon Ashpool ab Thomas ab Moris of 
of Llandyrnog, ab Rhysof Croes Oswald 
Esq. Party per fess argent and gules, Croes Oswald! 
three griffons’ heads countercharged 








churchyard is a raised monument of this family in freestone, bearing 
the following inscriptions :—1. “Anno Domini 1615. Ego Thomas 
Lloyd in domo dormivi xv11 Decemb. ao. supra sculpt. cujus corpus 
supter (sic) hunc lapidem a. h. sepultum ao. ejus etatis...” 2. “Here 
lyeth the body of Edward Lloyd, son and heir apparent of Thomas 
Lloyd of Llangwyfan, gent., who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Madockes, gent., by Jane his wife, heiress of Vron Iw, who 
dyed without issue at Ty Gwyn in Llanychan ous’’ (sic for house), 
“and rens (sic) Anno Domini 1630. Altatis suw 24,” 3. “Hic 
etiam reponuntur reliqua Edward Lloyd de Llangwyfan Gener., qui 
extremum confecit diem Martii quinto Anno Domini 1660. AXtatis 
sue 43” (or 48). (History of the Parish of Llangurig, pp. 295-6.) 

1 Rhys of Croes Oswald, or Oswestry, ab Maurice Gethin of 
Garth, Esq., in Mochnant, ab Teuan Gethin ab Madog Cyffin. 

2 Thomas Lloyd of Croes Oswald was a younger son (by Janet 
his wife, daughter of Richard Stanney of Oswestry) of Ieuan Lloyd 
of Park Promis, ab Maredydd ab Howel of Glasgoed in Cynllaith, 
son of Maurice Gethin of Garth, Esq. See Archeologia Cambrensis, 
January 1874, p. 28. 
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1] 2 3 

Thos. Parry Wynn=Margaret, Richa. Parry=Marga- Harri—-Cathe- 

married, first, Mar- | d.of John of Tref Rhu-| ret,d. Parry| rine 

garet,d. of John ab | Gruffydd ddin, mar- | of John Wen, 
Harri Gervys ab | ofChichele, ried, first, | Prys of Der- d. of 
John Gervys ab 2nd wife. Catherine, | wen. Argent, Reign- 

Thomas Gervys ab | See p. 172. d. of More- | six bees ppr., allt ab 

Gerard Goch of Tref dydd ab Goronwy, 3, 2, 1 Teuan 

Rhuddin, Esq., who 0b. 8. p. ab 

bore sable, an arm- | Einion 
ing sword argent, | John—Elizabeth, d. of—2nd wife, Grace, 

hilt and pomel or, a Parry | John Wynn | relict of Pyers 








buckle argent. She | of | Ffoulkesof Eri- | Mul of Ruthin, 
died s. p. Llan- | fiad.@ules,three | and daughter 

bedr | boars’ heads of Thos. Parry 

erased in pale Wynn. 


argent | pe 
Richard Annest Marga- 
ret 














1,2] | ] 
Sibiieitiais Catherine Richdrd Martha 
Parry d.of Elizabeth 

of Pyers Mul of Ruthin 

Llanbedr 





4 | 

J bun Jane,ux. Ffoulk Janet,ux. Catherine,ux. 

Llwyd abIeuanLlwyd Johnab John Liwyd 

Wynn ab Elisab Da- Bedoab ab David ab 
vid ab Gruffydd David ab Richard of 

Goch. 2nd, Tudor ab Gruffydd Maesmaen 

John ab John Liwyd of of Lian- Cymro 
Llanferis bychan 








Seohes ux. Morys niente ux. Edward Wynn 
ab Llewelyn ab = ab Robert ab Gruffydd ab Llew- 
Howel of Llanar- elyn ab Einion of Llangynhafal, 

mon des. from Edwin, King of 
Tegeing]l. See note, p. 175 








1 2 
Simon pany of Pont—Jane, d. of Gabricl Parry=Mary, d. of Edward 
y Gof, Esq., Council- | JohnThel- Bach, D.D., Pryse of Llwyn Yn, 
or at Law, ob. July | wall of See p. 173 Esq. 
7th, 1627 Llanrhudd 








3 | 
Datiel Blizabeth, Dorothy,ux. Grace,ux. Pyers 
Parry ux.Richard Robert'ab Mul of Ruthin. 
Langford of Richard of 2nd, her cousin, 
Trefalun. Bach Eurig John Parry ab 
See note, p. 173 Richard ab John 
Parry. See above, p. 263 








1 Robert ab Richard’s mother was Annest, daughter and heiress 
of John ab Gruffydd Lloyd of Bacheurig. 
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1 2 
Thomas Parry=Grace, d. of Willtssi=-Marthe, d. of Simon Thelwall, 
of Pont y Gof, Robert Lloyd Parry, of theCourt of Arches, ab John 
Esq. ab Edward s.p. _ Wynn Thelwall of Llanrhudd 
Lloyd of Plas is y Clawdd yn Y Waun 








i [1345 2] 2 | 3] 45,6] | 
ichard Margaret,ux. Jane,ux.Thomas Wynnof Martha, Elizabet 
Gabriel Hugh Wynn Bwlch y Beidy. Sadle,a ux.John 00.8. p. 
Samuel of Llanforda hart argent, attired and Wynn Grace 
unguled or of Y Mary 
Fynechdyd 


if 


The above named Thomas Parry of Pont y Gof, or 
Nantclwyd, Esq., had issue by his wife Grace, a son 
and heir, William Parry of Pont y Gof or Nantclwyd, 
whose daughter and heiress, Mary, married Eubule 
Thelwall, the second son of John Thelwall of Bathafarn 
Park and Plas Coch, in the parish of Llanrhudd, Esq., 
as previously stated at pp. 165-6. 











GARTH GYNAN IN THE PARISH OF LLANFAIR 
DYFFRYN CLWYD.' 


(Harl. MS. 4181; Cae Cyriog MS.) 
Gruffydd, the second son of Adda ab Howel ab Ieuaf 
ab Adda ab Awr of Trefor in Nanheudwy, ab Ieuaf ab 


Cuhelyn, lord of Trefor, third son of Tudor ab Rhys 
Sais (see Archeologia Cambrensis, January 1874, p.36), 


1 This parish, which is in the commot of Dogfeilyn, contains the 
townships of Garth Gynan, Eyarth, Derwen, Llanerch, and Faenol. 
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married Angharad Fechan, daughter of Llewelyn’ ab 
Owain Hen ab Gruffydd ab Owain ab Bleddyn ab 
Owain Brogyntyn, by whom he had issue, four sons and 
two daughters: 1, Maredydd, who married Angharad, 
daughter and heiress of Ieuan ab Madog Coch of Cris- 
tionydd in Maelor Gymraeg, ab Howel ab Ievan ab 
Howel ab Madog ab Cynwrig Fychan ab Cynwrig ab 
Hoedliw of Cristionydd, ab Cynwrig ab. Rhiwallon, lord 
of Maelor Gymraeg ; by whom he had a son, Edward, 
of Frondeg in Cristionydd (who was living, 20th 
Henry VII, 1505), the ancestor of the Joneses of Fron- 
deg. 2. Edward, of whom presently. 3. Robert, who 
went and settled, together with his brother Edward, 
in the parish of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd’ (see Rhagad, 
p. 267). And 4. Iorwerth, father of Einion, father of 
Y Badi of Ial. 

Edward, the second son of Gruffydd ab Adda, went, 
together with his brother Robert, and settled in the 
parish of Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd. He married and had 
issue: 1. Madog, who married Gwenhwyfar, daughter 
(by Isabel his wife, daughter of Ieuan ab Adda ab [or- 
werth Ddu of Llys Pengwern in Nanheudwy) of Gruf- 
fydd ab Ieuan ab Einion of Yr Hendwr in Edeyrnion 
(ermine, a saltier gules, a crescent or for difference), by 
whom he had a son John, ancestor of the Lloyds of 
Trefor and Llangollen. 2. Llewelyn, of whom presently. 
And 3. John ab Edward, who married a daughter and 
coheiress of Sir John Lloyd ab Tomlyn Lloyd ab Madog 
Lloyd ab Gruffydd ab Meurig Lloyd of Llwyn y Maen. 

Llewelyn, the second son of Edward ab Gruftydd, 
was of Garth Gynan. He married Agnes, daughter of 
Llewelyn ab Ednyfed ab Ieuan ab Einion of Tref Eri- 
fiad, in the parish of Henllan, in Cynmeirch, by whom 
he had a son and heir, 

John ab Llewelyn of Garth Gynan, who married Jane, 
daughter of John Thelwall Hen of Llanrhudd, ab Eu- 
bule (or Simon) Thelwall of Plas y Ward. He bore for 

1 Llewelyn was brother of Owain Fychan of Y Ddwyfaen in Din- 


mael. 
* Cae Cyriog MS. 17? 
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arms, gules, a cross of Calvary on three steps or; and 
had issue two sons: 1, Robert Jones, of whom pre- 
sently; and 2, Edward Jones, who married Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Vaughan ab Thomas ab Gruffydd 
of Pant y Llwyndu in Tegeingl (argent, a chevron inter 
three boars’ heads couped sable), by whom he had issue 
two sons: 1, John Jones of Seined, who married Jane, 
daughter and heir of David Llwyd ab Sir Gruffydd 
Funydog ab Bel, vicar of Cilcain, by whom he had issue 
six sons: 1, Edward Jones; 2, Thomas Jones; 3, John 
Jones, ob. s. p., 1625; 4, Ambrose Jones; 5, Peter Jones; 
and 6, Anthony Jones ; and five daughters,—1, Doro- 
thy, ux. David ab Gruffydd ab Nicholas ab Bel ab Ior- 
werth ab Badi; 2, Ann; 3, Jane; and 4, Elizabeth. 

2. Thomas Jones, who married Priscilla, daughter of 
.. Aste, of London, goldsmith. 3 

Robert ab John, of Garth Gynan, married Catherine, 
daughter of Rhys Wynn of Ffynogion, in the parish of 
Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd," by whom he had issue (besides 
a daughter, Mary, ux. Thomas ab John ab David) three 
sons: 1, John ab Robert, of whom presently ; 2, Thomas 
Roberts, who married Elizabeth, daughter and heir of 
Teuan ab leuan ab Madog of Llanbedr, ab Twna,’ by 
whom he had a son, Edward Roberts of Y Glewysegl, 
and three daughters, Jane, Margaret, and Mary ; and 
3, Edward Roberts, who married Gwenllian, daughter 
and heir of Gruffydd ab Maredydd. 

John ab Robert, of Garth Gynan, married Agnes, 
daughter and coheir of Thomas ab Roger ab Llewelyn 
ab Ieuan ab Einion, of Plas Einion in Llanfair Dyffryn 


1 Rhys Wynn was the second son of Gruffydd ab Madog Fychan 
of Garth y Medd in the parish of Abergeleu, ab Howel Fychan ab 
Howel ab Madog ab Tudor ab Madog ab Iarddur of Penrhyn, lord 
of Llechwedd Uchaf, and Grand Forester of Snowdon. (Gules, a 
chevron inter three stags’ heads caboched argent. His son John 
married Mallt, daughter of Ieuan Llwyd ab David ab Meredydd of 
Hafod Unos. 

2 Twna was the son of Ieuan ab Gruffydd ab Rhys ab Gruffydd 
ab Madog Lloyd of Bryn Cunallt, and married a daughter of Gruf- 
fydd ab Llewelyn ab Cynwrig of Garth Gynan, by whom he had a 
son, Gruffydd of Tref Eyarth, ancestor of the Wynnes of that place. 
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Clwyd. Her sister and coheir, Gwen, had Plas Einion, 
and married John ab Roger, fifth son of David Lloyd 
ab Elissau of Allt Llwyn Dragon, now called Plas yn 
Ial. Ermine, a saltier gules, a crescent or for difference. 
By his wife, Agnes, John ab Robert had issue, three 
sons: 1, Robert Jones, o. s. p.; 2, Thomas Jones; 3, 
Rhys Jones; and three daughters,—1, Margaret, ux. 
John Thomas ab Elis; 2, Magdalen, ux. John Williams 


of Derwen ; and 3, Agnes. 











RHAGAD AND Y BERTH IN LLANBEDR. 
Harl. MS. 4181; Cae Cyriog MS. 


Robert, third son of Gruffydd ab Adda ab=Janet, d. of David ab Maredydd 
Howel ab Ieuaf ab Adda ab Awr of Trevor. | ab Llewelyn Chwith ab Gruf- 
He went and settled, together with his fydd, des. from Edwin ab 
brother Edward, in Llanfair Dyffryn Goronwy 
Clwyd. See p. 265 











| | 
Gruffydd ab=Catherine, d. of. Tudor= Agnes, ux. Roger ab Llewelyn 
Robert of William ab ab ab Evan ab Kinion of Plas 





Pentre Gruffydd ab Robert Einion in Llanfair Dyffryn 
Cuhelyn | Ienkyn ab Rhys Clwyd 
ab Tudor 
| | 
Ieuan=Margaret, Simon= Angharad, Thomas ab Tudor= 


Lloyd | d.of Raw- Lloyd ux. Lewis Lloyd ab 
of | lingab John Edward Lloyd of Tal! 
Llan- ab Ithel 
fair 








| 
Hugh Lloyd= Ieuan Lloyd David Lloyd=Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. 
of Pentref (Cae Cyriog of Llanbedr Lloyd of Llangwyfan, and 
Cuhelyn MS.) (Harl. MSS. Dowse his wife, daughter of 
2299, 4181; Richard Thelwall of Plas y 
Cae Cyriog MS. Ward, who died at the Caer- 





1 Edward Lloyd of Gelli Gynan in the parish of Llanarmon yn 


a 
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Lowry, heiress of== wys Eisteddfod, as he sat 
Pentref Cuhelyn upon his commission, 2nd Elizabeth, 1568 
| (Lewys Dwnn, vol. ii, p. 336) 

John Matthews of Pentref Cuhelyn, 1667 (Cae Cyriog MS.). See p. 261. 


David Lloyd ab Thomas of Llanbedr' died in 1620, 
and was buried near the Communion Table in Llanbedr 
Church, with this inscription on a flat stone : “Here 
lieth the Bodi of David Lloyd, Gent. Buried the 
seaventh Day of July, Anno Dom. 1620.” By his wife, 
Elizabeth, he left issue a son, Thomas Lloyd, of whom 
presently ; and a daughter named Anne, who, some 
years previous to 1639, became the wife of Thomas 
Edwards, Esq., of Bryn Polin in the parish of St. Asaph, 
descended from Rodri Mawr and from Hedd Moel- 
wynog, chief of one of the noble tribes of Gwynedd.’ 


Tal, married Gwenhwyfar, daughter and coheiress of Tudor ab Elis- 
sau of Llys Vassi, second son of Gruffydd ab Einion ab Gruffydd of 
Cors y Gedol, by whom he had issue, four sons,—1, John Lloyd of 
Llys Vassi, ancestor of the Lloyds of that place; 2, Robert Lloyd ; 
3, David; 4, Tudor; and 5, Lewys Lloyd; and seven daughters ; 
Edward Lloyd of Gelli Gynan was the son of Lewis Lloyd of Gelli 
Gynan, ab David Lloyd ab Tudor Lloyd of Bodidris yn Ial, ab Ieuan 
Lloyd ab Llewelyn ab Gruffydd Llwyd ab Llewelyn ab Ynyr of Ial, 
lord of Gelli Gynan. See Arch. Camb., January 1875, p. 42. 

1 Llanbedr is a parish in the commot of Llanerch and cantref of 
Dyffryn Clwyd, and contains the townships of Llwynedd, Tref 
Ganol, Tref Rhiwiau, and Tref Bodelgar. See History of the Parish 
of Llangurig, from which work this pedigree is taken. 

2 Thomas Edwards of Bryn Polin died on the 17th Dec. 1663, at 
Llandaff, and is buried in the Cathedral there. By his wife, Anne, 
he had a son, Richard Edwards, who became possessed of the estate 
of Old Court, in the county of Wicklow, in right of his wife, Eliza- 
beth Kynaston, daughter and heiress of Colonel John Kynaston 
who had served against the King in an expedition for the reduction 
of North Wales to the obedience of the Parliament, and captured 
Rhuddlan Castle, of which he became Governor. On the 7th June, 
1647, he landed in Ireland, from Chester, with his Welsh regiment 
of foot, “after four days plying at sea”, accompanying the Commis- 
sioners from the Parliament, who had come to treat with the Mar- 

uis of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant, for the surrender of Dublin. 
After his death, in 1649, a grant of land, of which Old Court formed 
a portion, was made to his widow by Oliver Cromwell. (Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, ed. 1863.) In the churchyard of Llanbedr is a tomb 
with the following inscription: ‘‘Underneath lie the remains of 
John Brabazon, second son of John Edward Edwardes, of Old Court, 
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Thomas Lloyd succeeded his father at Berth. He 
died in 1648, and was buried at Llanbedr, as appears 
by an inscription on his father’s tombstone: “ Here lieth 
the body of Thomas Lloyd, Gent. Buried the second 
day of February, Anne Dom. 1648.” He left a son, 
John Lloyd, who died in his father’s lifetime, 17th 
April 1645, having had a family of five sons and five 
daughters : 1, Thomas, born and died 1642; 2, Edward, 
born 1631, of whom presently; 3, Trevor, born 1635, 
ob. 1641; 4, Simon, born 1637, ob. 1653 ; and 5, John, 
born 1640. The six daughters were: 1, Elizabeth, born 
1628, ob. 1656, married to John Conway, by whom she 
had a daughter, Lucy, born 1655; 2, Anna, born 1633; 
3, Katherine, born 1634, ob. 1641; 4, Maria, born 1639; 
5, Jane, born and died 1642; and 6, Jane, born 1644. 
Thomas Lloyd was succeeded by his grandson, 

Edward Lloyd of Berth, living 1660. He married a 
lady named Margaret (who was living, a widow, in 
1680), by whom he had issue, four daughters: 1, Maria, 
born 1654, died 1664, and buried January 25th, at 
Llanufydd ; Elizabeth and Magdalene (twins), born 
and died 1658 ; Martha, born 1661; and three sons, — 
1, John, born 1655; 2, Trevor, born 1657; and 3, David, 
born 1659. 

John Lloyd of Berth, the eldest son, married, in 1680, 
Elizabeth, daughter of ... and Alice his wife, daughter 
of ... Mostyn of Hendref Figillt, co. Flint, as appears 
from a deed in which a capital messuage called “ Y 
Berth” is settled upon her. She died in 1689. He 
married, secondly, Elizabeth ... who died in 1700. 
John Lloyd had issue two sons: 1, Edward, his succes- 
sor, baptized January 1681; and 2, Robert, born 1686; 
and six daughters,— Alice, born 1685, died 1694; Eliza- 
beth, born and died 1700; Lettice, born 1687, died in 
infancy; Jane, her twin sister, born 1687 ; Catherine, 
1684; and Sidney, born 1689. 


county Wicklow, kingdom of Ireland, Esq., of a family originating 
from this Vale. He died 23rd September, 1793, aged eleven years,” 


. 
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Edward Lloyd of Berth, the eldest son, married Anne, 
eldest daughter of Maurice Lewys of Trysglwyn or 
Treslwyn in Anglesey. She died in 1746, and was 
buried in the old church of Llanbedr, with this inscrip- 
tion on her tombstone: “Here lyes interred Anne 
Lloyd of Berth, widow and relict of Edward Lloyd, 
Esq., who dyed on the 17th January 1746, aged 58. 
She was the eldest daughter of Maurice Lewys of Trys- 
glwyn' in Anglesey.” low the inscription is a coat 
of arms, Begs ermine, a lion rampant. Crest, a 
unicorn’s head in a coronet surmounting a helmet. 
Their family consisted of two daughters: Susannah (if 
not of a previous generation, her baptism not being 
registered) died 7th Nov. 1706; and Elizabeth, born 
1709, living in 1741; and five sons. Edward, the eldest 
son, died a few months after his father, and was buried 
in the same grave with him, in the aisle. Their tomb- 
stone is inscribed : “‘ Here lyes interred the bodyes of 
Edward Lloyd the father, and Edward Lloyd the sone, 
Both of Berth, who dyed, the one on the 2nd day of 
January 1721, aged 44; and the other on the 7th day 
of October 1722, aged 14.” David, the third son, born 
1711, is described in a deed dated 20th September 1770, 
as of Llan y Myneich in the county of Montgomery, 
clerk, and one of the trustees named in his brother 
Hugh Lloyd’s will. Trevor, born and died in 1713. 
Maurice, born 1714; and Robert, born 1716. Edward 
Lloyd was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 

Hugh Lloyd of Berth and of Furnival’s Inn, who 
married Ursula, second daughter of Howel Lloyd of 
Wigfair,’ co. Flint, Esq., rm Pheebe his wife, second 
daughter of Hedd Lloyd of Hafod Unos, Esq.,* by whom 
he had issue, six sons,—1, John, born 1743, died 1744, 


1 This place is mentioned in the Record of Caernarvon, temp. 
Edward I. 

2 In the parish of St. Asaph, in the commot of Llanerch, and can- 
tref of Dyffryn Clwyd. 

3 In the parish of Llangerniw, and in the commot of Uwch Aled, 
in the cantref of Rhufoniog. 
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buried in Chester Cathedral; 2, Edward, born and 
died 1744; 3, John, of whom presently ; 4, Thomas, 
born 1746, living 1766, went to sea; 5, Howel, ‘born 
1747, went to sea in 1761, living 1768 ; and 6, Hedd, 
born 1749, and settled in Chester ; and two daughters, 
Ursula, born and died 1751; and Phoebe, born 1754; 
married in 1790 to the Hon. John Campbell, Lord 
Stonefield, in Argyleshire, one of Her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Court of Session in Scotland. Hugh Lloyd was 
buried in the old church of Llanbedr, where, on a stone 
in the aisle is inscribed, “ Here also lyes the body of 
Hugh Lloyd, gent., who became the eldest son of the 
above Edward and Anne Lloyd, and dyed in September 
1756, leaving John Lloyd his eldest son, and other 
children.” On the tombstone of Anne Lloyd is also 
inscribed, “‘ Here lie the remains of Ursula Lloyd of 
Berth. She died 28th September 1795, aged 75.” That 
she was a handsome old lady appears from a picture of 
her at Rhagatt, bearing a strong likeness to some of 
her descendants. Hugh Lloyd was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, 

John Lloyd of Berth, of Gray’s Inn, and the Middle 
Temple, a King’s Counsel, and Chief Justice of the 
Caermarthenshire circuit, of whom a short account is 
given in Williams’ Eminent Welshmen. He married 
Margaret, youngest daughter of Josiah Morrall of Plas 
Tolyn, co. Salop, Esq., by Margaret his wife, daughter 
of John Lloyd of Pontriffith, Esq. In her marriage- 
settlement she is described as Margaret Morrall of Pen- 
gwern, spinster, niece of Edward Lloyd of Pengwern, 
who would seem to have been also her guardian, as her 
fortune of £3,500 was paid by him. 

Judge Lloyd was educated at Ruthin School, and 
was distinguished as well by the strength of his memory 
as by the soundness of his judgment. His extensive 
practice enabled him to add considerably to the family 
property by the purchase of the Ial,’ Rhagatt, and Llan- 


1 Among the farms purchased in Ial was Hafod yr Abad. See 
Arch. Camb., Jan. 1875, p. 39. 
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ynys estates. He was also an excellent sportsman, and 
a tree is still shown in which a hare was once seen to 
take refuge from the pursuit of his harriers. When 
another was observed to be sinking, after a long chase, 
he is said to have exclaimed, “ Nothing can save her 
now but a Cardiganshire jury!" The issue of his mar- 
riage were two sons,—1, Edward, of whom presently; 
and 2, John, a captain in the royal navy, who was lost 
at sea, 1814; and two daughters,—1, Margaret, died 
at Cheltenham, unmarried, 1841, and is buried there 
at the parish church. She was possessed of great mental 
capacity and a sparkling humour which never failed 
her, despite a distressing asthma from which she suffered 
during the greater part of her life. She also delighted 
in fly-fishing, and was an excellent horsewoman, often 
traversing the Berwyn Hills from Bodvach in Mont- 
gomeryshire, where in her early days she resided, to 
visit her brother's family at Rhagatt. 2. Frances, mar- 
ried to Richard Watkin Price of Rhiwlas, co. Merioneth, 
Esq. Judge Lloyd died on the 9th September 1806, 
and was succeeded by his elder son, 

Edward Lloyd of Berth, county of Denbigh, and of 
Rhagatt, county of Merioneth, born 1778, was educated 
at Westminster School and at Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. He was called to the bar, and was for fifty years 
Chairman of quarter sessions for the latter county. His 
portrait by Eddis, R.A., purchased by public subscrip- 
tion, in recognition of his services, is in the County 
Hall of Dolgelly. -Mr. Lloyd was possessed of consider- 
able literary acquirements, and was distinguished by 


1 In November 1808 the following appeared in The Sporting Maga- 
zine: “The Welsh are remarkable for never hanging felons. The 
following bon mot is recorded of a modern counsel. The Judge, 
upon the road, observing some sheep in an insulated spot where the 
tide or flood menaced them with a speedy death, said, ‘ Nothing can 
save those sheep.’ ‘My Lord,’ replied a barrister, ‘do you not think 
a Welsh jury can?’” A juryman being asked, in a case of palpable 
evidence, why he and his brethren gave a verdict of acquittal, replied, 
“What! would you have hur hang hur own countryman?” (By- 
Gones, June 14, 1876.) 
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his wit and humour in society. He was also an excel- 
lent sportsman, and possessed of a breed of greyhounds 
highly prized by coursers for their excellence and fleet- 
ness. He married Frances, daughter (by Frances his 
wife, daughter of Sir Richard Perryn, Knight, Baron of 
the Exchequer) of John Edward Madocks of Vron Iw, 
Esq., descended from Sir Robert Pounderling, Knight, 
Constable of Dyserth Castle, county Flint, temp. Ed- 
ward II, whose monument is in Tremeirchion Church ; 
and from Edward I, King of England, through Emma 
or Ermine, daughter of Thomas Puleston of Picill (Pick- 
hill), who married David Madocks of Vron Iw, Esq., 
living 1676, son of John Madocks of Bodvari, Esq., who 
married Jane, daughter and heiress of ...... Williams of 
Vron Iw, Esq., descended from Marchweithian, lord of 
Is Aled, chief of one of the noble tribes of North Wales. 

By this marriage Mr. Lloyd had issue seventeen 
children, of whom eleven were daughters,—1, Frances 
Margaret, born Oct. 20th, 1810, died 1857; married 
to Sir Robert Williames Vaughan of Nannau, county 
Merioneth, Bart., who died without issue in 1858; 
2, Margaret Charlotte, born 1813, and died 1815; 3, 
Charlotte Ursula, born May 30th, and died Dec. 18, 
1815; 4, Mary Charlotte, born January 23rd, 1819, un- 
married ; 5, Charlotte, born Feb. 20, 1820; married to 
Richard John Price of Rhiwlas, county Merioneth, Esq; 
who died 1842; 6, Harriet, born 1821, died 1825; 7, 
Jane Margaret, born August 30, 1822; married to the 
Ven. Henry P. Ffoulkes, Archdeacon of Montgomery ; 
8, Eliza Blackburn, born January 6th, 1824; married 
to Meredith Vibart, Esq., late Captain E.I.C.S., and 
Adjutant of the Edinburgh Volunteer Artillery; 9, 
Harriet, born July 25th, 1826; 10, Ursula, born Oct. 
18, 1827; died February 2, 1828; 11, Julia Anne, born 
1831, died 1841. And six sons,—1, John, born Sept. 
25th, 1811, of whom presently ; 2, Edward, married to 
M., daughter of John Madocks of Glan y Wern and 
Vron Iw, Esq., M.P. for the Denbigh Boroughs; born 
Oct. 26th, 1812; died 1864, leaving a daughter, Sophia, 
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and a son, Edward, of whom presently; 3, Howel 
William, born August 27th, 1816; married to Eliza 
Anne, daughter of George Wilson of Nutley and 
Brighton, county of Sussex, Esq., by his wife Elizabeth 
Smallpiece, descended from Robert Smallpiece of Hock- 
ering in Norfolk, to whom arms were granted by patent 
of Queen Elizabeth in 1574 (sable, a chevron engrailed 
argent between three rosettes of the second ; crest, an 
eagle with — erect ppr.,—Add. MSS. 14297-1795), 
by whom he had issue one son, Edward, and one 
daughter, Mary Elizabeth Winefred, who died Jan, 9th, 
1872, and lies interred in the Catholic churchyard at 
Mortlake in Surrey ; 4, Charles Wynn, born Nov. 30, 
1817, died April 17, 1818; 5, Owen, born June 6th, 
and died August 20, 1825; and 6, Charles Owen, born 
December 23rd, 1828 ; fell in action before Moultan, in 
the East Indies, Sept. 12th, 1848. Mr. Lloyd died 
Oct. 14th, 1859, and was succeeded by his eldest son, 
John Lloyd of Berth and Rhagatt, educated at West- 
minster and Christ Church, Oxford, was an excellent 
amateur painter, and also possessed considerable skill in 
photography. He wrote also some humorous poetical 
pieces. He married Gertrude Jane Mary, daughter of 
Philip Lake Godsal of Iscoed, co. Flint, Esq., and grand- 
daughter of the first Lord Wyndham. He died with- 
out issue, May 22, 1865, and is to be succeeded (after 
his widow) by his nephew, Edward Lloyd, a minor, 
educated at Eton, on his attaining his majority. 





CORRIGENDA. 
Oct. 1875, p. 327, for Henllan in Rhufoniog read Henllan in Cein- 


meirch. 


»  p- 380, for Conway read Conwy; for Packenham read 
Pakenham ; for Cambs read Cambo ; for Eva read Evah ; 
for Grenville Somerset read Granville Somerset. 


” p. 332, line 9, for had issue three sons read had issue five 
sons, viz., 1, Robert; 2, John Trevor Hen; 3, Otwel; 
and 4, Edward Trevor, who married the Lady Tiptoft, 
Countess of Worcester. (Harl. MS. 4181, f. 277.) 
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Oct. 1875, p. 332, line 16, for two daughters read three daughters. 
The Harl. MS. 4181 states that Iorwerth ab David had a daughter 
named Rose, who married Otwel Worsley, Esq., by whom she had 
four daughters: 1.... ux. ..! Whetnall, Esq., by whom she had issue 
a son, Sir Richard Whetnall; and a daughter, who married Sir 
Edward Powis. 2. ... ux. Sir James Gainford, by whom she had 
issue two sons, James and Nicholas; and two daughters, ... who 
married Sir William Courtney, Knt.; and ... who married Sir Wil- 
liam Fiennes, Knt. 3. ... who married, first, the Lord ... Howard, 
brother of the Duke of Norfolk, by whom she had two sons. She 
married, secondly, Sir John Ali, Knt. 4. ... ux. ... Lee, by whom 
she had issue, Edward Lee, Archbishop of York, and two other sons. 
(Harl. MS. 4181.) 


Oct. 1875, p.833. Robert Trevor, who married Catherine, the heiress 
of Plas Teg, died in 1487, and was buried in Valle Crucis Abbey. 
Catherine married, secondly, Rhys ab Howel ab Rhys ab Howel of 
Bron y Foel Ystymllyn in Evionydd; descended from Collwyn ab 
Tangno, lord of Evionydd, and chief of one of the noble tribes of 
Gwynedd ; who bore sable, a chevron inter three fleurs-de-lys argent. 
Robert Trevor left issue, two sons, Robert, and John who succeeded 
to Plas Teg; and two daughters,—1, Elizabeth, ux. Thomas Llwyd 
ab David ab Howel ab Maurice ; and 2, Maude, ux. Howel ab Gruf- 
fydd ab Rhys ab Ieuan ab Llewelyn Ddu of Crogen in Penllyn. 

John Trevor of Plas Teg married, first, Angharad, daughter of 
Robert ab Gruffydd ab Rhys of Maesmor, by whom he had issue, 
two sons: 1, Robert of Plas Teg; 2, Hugh ;—and two daughters, 
Margaret, ux. Thomas ab Rhys; and Gwenllian, ux. Ithel ab John 
Aire of Coed y Llai. John Trevor married, secondly, Janet, daughter 
of Gruffydd Lloyd ab Gwyn, by whom he had Robert Trevor and 
Elen. 

January 1876, p. 27, for Sir Thomas Powell of Plas yn Horslli, Bart., 
read Thomas Powell, Esq. He died 9th April 1689. 
His first wife, Anne, was buried at Gresford in 1675; 
and his second wife, Winefrede, was buried at Gresford 
in 1701. His father, Sir Thomas Powell, the last Baro- 
net, was buried at Gresford, Sept. 28th, 1706. 
‘s p. 30, for William Ormsby, Esq., M.P. for Sligo, read 
Owen Ormsby of Willowbrook, co. of Sligo, born in 
1749; died 24th August, 1804, at Porkington; buried 
at Wexhan, co. Bucks. 


April 1876, p. 114, line 5, for relict read married secondly. 


July 1876, p. 172, for John Pryse of Derwen in Coligion read John 
Pryse of Drewen. 


J. Y. W. Lioyp, M.A. 


( To be continued.) 
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TRETOWER, BLAEN LLYFNI, AND CRICK- 
HOWEL, CASTLES. 


Among the passes that communicate between the open 
country of the upper Usk and the Wye, in the neighbour- 
hood of Talgarth, Glasbury, and Hay, and the valley of 
the lower Usk, there are two especially dangerous, and 
which, therefore, it behoved the Norman settlers to guard 
with peculiar care. These are the pass of the Bwlch, 
between Buckland and Cefn Moel; and the valley of the 
Rhiangoll. The strip of land bordering on the Usk, 
which flows close to the west of Mynydd Buckland, is 
very narrow, and in wet seasons was formerly scarcely 
practicable ; and was besides, to a considerable extent, 
guarded by the Castle of Blaen Llyfni, which was speci- 
ally built for the defence of the Bwlch, close to the 
north of which it is placed. 

The Rhiangoll rises in Cwm Catwg, a deep, dark 
hollow in the Black Mountains, and flows down to join 
the Usk about three miles above Crickhowel. Near its 
head, where it lies open towards the north-west, it was 
guarded by the hill-castle of Dinas, and lower down by 
Tretower. Still lower down, the Usk itself is pro- 
tected by the castled mound of Crickhowel, and still 
lower by that of Abergavenny; so that between the 
seignivrial castles of Blaen Llyfni, Dinas, and Aberga- 
venny, and the private posts of Tretower and Crick- 
howel, the incursions of the Welsh of Brecknock and 
Radnor were liable to be checked in their advance, and 
altogether cut off in their retreat. 

Tretower stands in the meads of the Rhiangoll, on 
the left bank of the stream, about a mile above its 
junction with the Usk, at a point where a tump of 
gravel rises on the margin of, and a little above, the 
general level of the meadow, once evidently an impass- 
able morass, and even now by no means a favourable 
specimen of Breconshire farming. ‘The meadow is tra- 
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versed by several branches of the stream, here rein- 
forced by divers springs and brooklets which, added to 
the natural strength of the ground, made the place one 
of very difficult approach save from the slightly higher 
ground to the north-east. 

Tretower is a chapelry in the parish of Llanvihangel 
Cwm Du, and seems to have been the private estate 
of the owners of the Castle, who, when the conquests 
of Edward I settled the Principality, deserted the small 
and inconvenient fortress for a larger house a little to 
its south, now occupied by a farmer, and shewing some 
traces of the Decorated style of architecture. 

The Castle was a three-cornered enclosure, having two 
round towers at its northern and southern angles, or 
the ends of its base, and the keep at its western angle 
or apex. The two sides are each about 60 yards in 
length, and the base about 80 yards. The entrance 
was probably near the centre of the base or eastern 
curtain, in the line of the present road to the farm- 
buildings which occupy this outer ward. Fragments 
remain of the two round towers, and about half of the 
northern curtain. At the gorge of the southern tower, 
nearly buried, is seen the crown of a large pointed arch 
which probably opened into its basement, though its 
breadth is unusual. 

The inner ward within, or rather capping, which is the 
keep, is a square of about 23 yards by 18 outside, and 
17 yards inside measurement, placed at the apex of the 
triangle ; so that three sides of it are exterior to, and 
one within, the outer ward. It has been destroyed on 
the north and east sides ; but the south side is perfect, 
and the west very nearly so. The foundations can be 
traced all round. This ward occupies the whole of a 
tump of gravel rising about 12 feet above the meadow, 
which is its defence on the west, south, and east ; and 
it is so built that its lower part serves as a scarp-wall, 
the ground within having been about 6 feet above the 
narrow bank or terrace outside. There were no towers 
at the two northern angles, which seem to have been 
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chamfered off with a sort of spreading or buttressed 
base. From the south wall, at its west end, projects a 
half-octagonal tower; and at its east end another, 
rouch larger. They are but half-octagons, and have 
no internal projection. The wall was 8 feet thick, 
and 25 feet high to the battlements. In the remains 
of the west’ wall are traces of a recess, perhaps for a 
loop, a fireplace with a clumsy dro cand and higher 
up a window in the same style. : These, in their pre- 
sent form, are late insertions, but probably represent 
original openings, as on the exterior is a broad flat 
buttress intended to yn the chimney-shaft. This 
wall has been a good deal pulled about at an early 
period. The south wall is exceedingly curious, and 
though evidently much altered bears large marks of its 
original style. Near its west end, in the hollow angle, 
is a small round-headed doorway opening into a well- 
stair which led to the battlements, but has been blocked 
up. Last of this, an opening in the wall (probably the 
place of a second door) shews a flight of steps descend- 
ing in the wall to another door, also round-headed, and 
now nearly buried. The stairs are lighted by an exte- 
rior loop. Higher up, at a different level, is a window- 
recess having bold, heavy, flanking, engaged piers 
fluted in zigzag, and supporting a fragment of an arch- 
moulding worked in the same 5 Batons, pattern. It may 
be that this was a double window, or two arches of an 
arcade, for the fragments of the arch-head have some- 
what that appearance. 

Next, east of this, at the same level, is a doorway of 
4 ft. by 6 ft. opening, in the same fashion and style as 
the window, with jambs fluted in-zigzag and the chev- 
ron moulding above. The work is rude and the orna- 
mentation only partially executed. All these openings 
have been walled up with early masonry. The east 
half of this east wall is occupied by a rectangular pro- 
jection, forming a chamber 10 ft. deep by 18 ft. broad, 
which may have been a kitchen, since it contains a 
fire-place with a round back and gathering up to a 
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cylindrical shaft, and at the ground level is a water 
drain; also there are three round-headed loops, of which 
one is in the west wall, and in the east wall is a small 
round-headed door, 2 feet 9 inches broad, and opening 
upon the outer ward ; it has no portcullis. 

The openings of which traces remain in this wall 
seem to shew that the building was originally a rect- 
angular Norman keep having a basement and a first 
and a second floor, indicated by the lower door, the 
entrance to the wall stairs, and the door and window 
above. The southern projection is probably original, 
as is the small door in its side. The battlements, of 
which a part remain on the west wall, are no doubt 
restorations. They are composed of broad merlons 
with a cruciform loop in each, the cross-arm being very 
short. 

In the exterior of this building, near its ground 
level, a breach in the masonry discloses a cavity about 
14 inches square, which pierces the wall parallel to its 
faces. This was evidently occupied by a beam, inserted 
as a tie, as at Brunlas, where also the timber has 
rotted away, and the cavity been exposed, and has 
given rise to a number of ingenious conjectures. In 
the centre of this square enclosure, and leaving only a 
space of from 7 to 9 feet between its exterior and the 
centre of each side, is the interior keep. This keep is 
a cylindrical tower, at‘its base about 43 ft. in diameter, 
and battering inwards toa height of about 10 ft., where 
it is girt by a very bold rather more than half round 
bead or cordon, which marks the summit of the slope 
and the first floor level. Here the tower is about 38 ft. 
in diameter. From thence it continues to batter, though 
slightly, perhaps 2 ft., to the base of the battlements, 
which are gone. It is now 70 ft. high from the ground 
level, which originally may have been 5 ft. lower, and 
the tower 5 ft. higher, making a total of 80 ft. About 
half way up is a plain set-off of about 6 in., reducing 
the diameter of the tower by a foot. With this excep- 


tion the exterior is quite plain. The present entrance 
4TH SER., VOL. VII. 18 
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to the ascii or ground floor is on the north-east 
side, by a broken entrance of modern date, the making 
of which has been aided by the first floor entrance, 
which is immediately above it, and of which it now 
makes a part. The tower is composed of a basement 
and three floors, and its interior diameter at the base 
and first floor is 20 feet. The floors were of timber 
and are gone; and the roof seems to have been flat. 
The basement, now about half filled up, was about 10 
feet high, and the wall at its floor about 11 ft. 6 in. 
thick. It was lighted by two loops in the north-west 
side, the splayed recesses of which are square-headed, 
and, as in Canterbury Keep, have their inner openings 
closed above, so that the loop was on the level of the first 
floor. These loops are stopped up outside, evidently by 
very early masonry. In the south-west side is a door, of 
which the top is seen unburied, whence a flight of steps 
leads in the wall upwards and southward into the floor 
above, and this was evidently the only entrance to the 
basement floor. 

The entrance into the first floor was also the general 
entrance into the keep. The doorway, much broken, 
was 4 ft. wide and 6ft. high, and about 10 ft. above 
the original ground level. Over the doorway, outside, 
is a curious drip or hood, forming an equilateral arch, 
a sort of pediment; and on either side of the doorway 
are two ales, at the base and near the top, which 
seem to have carried the base of a wooden structure, 
probably covering an exterior stair. There is no 
portcullis. The door enters a passage vaulted with a 
drop arch, which traverses the wall leading direct by 
a second door, viz., into the first floor. From this 
passage, on the left, a door opens into a mural stair, 
3 ft. 3in. wide, which ascends in the curve of the wall 
to the upper floors. 

The first floor is 20 ft. in diameter, and its walls 
about 8 ft. 6in. thick ; its floor rested on two large 
parallel beams laid north-west and south-east. To the 
north-east and south-west are large window recesses, 
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4ft. 6in. broad, with drop chamfered arches, and 
having stone seats. In side was a window of one 
light, about 2 feet opening, with an equilateral arch, and 
chamfered edges. In the south jamb of the south-west 
window is a door, the termination of the staircase, 
vaulted, and lighted by two external loops, and which 
has been already mentioned as rising from the basement 
floor. In the north-west wall is a large fireplace, with 
a bold flat stone hood dying into the wall above, 
beneath a bold bead moulding, and below resting upon 
two short columns with bell caps of a stiff Early Eng- 
lish character. The columns are cut away below, and 
in fact form corbels. On either side is a rude circular 
corbel, either to hold a light, or as at St. Briavel’s, to sup- 
pe the lateral thrust of the hood. This floor is 18 ft. 
igh. It was the state room. 

The staircase leading to the second floor, after 
ascending in the curve of the wall a few steps, termi- 
nates in a well staircase 6 ft. in diameter, which con- 
tinues the ascent to the second floors, and passes on to 
the battlements, as at Chepstow, Carlisle, Ludlow, and 
Newcastle. The staircase opens into the first floor by 
the intervention of a small recess or lobby in the thick- 
ness of the wall, where a door, now broken, opens into 
the main chamber. 

The second floor was also 18 ft. high, and had two 
windows under drop arches, about 2 ft. broad, and 5 ft. 
high, with equilateral arched heads, closely resembling 
those below. One opens to the south-east and one to 
the north-west. The latter has over its outer opening 
an angular drip, or hood, or pediment, like that over the 
great entrance below. Here also is a fireplace, and 
—- above that in the lower room, and similar to it, 
only the jambs are rather shorter. The hearth-stone 
was supported upon a kind of bressummer formed by a 
table projecting about 18 in. from the wall below, and 
appearing as a carved moulding in the lower room. 
There is a set-off of about 6 in. at the level, to support 
the floor. - 

18? 
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Following the staircase, the third floor is entered by 
a lobby similar to the one below. The stair is lighted 
by loops, those near the bottom being flat-topped, those 
above, lancet pointed. There is one long loop divided 
by a transom, which forms a part of the set-off on the 
outside. The third floor has no fireplace, but it has two 
windows, similar to the others, opening north-east and 
south-west. The roof seems to have rested upon one 
main beam, stiffened by spars at either end, ths sup- 
ports of which remain in the shape of two stout plain 
store corbels. Thus stiffened, the platform above would 
have carried an engine of almost any weight. The wall 
is about 8 ft. 6 in. at the summit ; its thickness above 
the cordon is, in fact, uniform. To give greater strength 
to the masonry along the course of the staircase and 
about the lobbies, the wall is thickened internally by 
a sort of pilaster, the sharp edge of which remains. 

Tretower is a rare, probably a solitary, example of 
a rectangular Norman keep, which has been gutted, and 
its central part occupied by an Early English round 
tower. The space between the tower and the keep- 
walls was then roofed in, probably in two floors. The 
alterations in the exterior Norman wall, blocking up the 
doors and. windows, etc., were probably made when 
the inner tower was built. 

The material of the keep is a hard variety of old 
red sandstene. The workmanship is good coursed 
rubble plastered within. The door and window quoins 
and the fireplaces are of ashlar, well worked, though 
plain, as is the whole building. The arches of the 
doors and window recesses are drop. Those of the 
windows are equilateral, and many of the loops lancet. 
The inner tower is wholly of one date, apparently late 
in the Early English period. 

It is said that Tretower was a residence of the 
Welsh Lords of Brecknock before the Norman era. 
If so they were attracted by the dry gravel tump, 
covered on three sides’ by a morass. The Norman 
occupants seem to have constructed a square tower or 
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keep on the knoll, having, on one side, a base-court, pro- 
bably also walled in. Late in the reign of Henry III, 
the Norman keep was gutted, and a central stone 
tower built, and the triangular base-court enclosed by 
a curtain and mural towers. 


CRICKHOWEL CASTLE. 


This castle stands in the suburb of the town of Crick- 
howel, between it and the Usk, on the left bank of 
that river, and about a furlong from the parish church. 

Its principal and most interesting feature is a large 
conical mound, wholly artificial, about 50 ft. high, and 
on its table top 60 ft. diameter north and south, and 
50 ft. east and west. This mound has been surrounded 
by a ditch, traces of which remain on the east, south, 
and west sides. Towards the north it is encroached 
upon by a pond and some cottages. Appended to the 
mound, on its east side, and outside of its ditch, is an 
enclosure of irregular shape, roughly rectangular, but 
rounded towards the north-west, and including about 
two acres. It is contained within a low bank, the 
exterior slope of which has been scarped, and seems 
to have descended into an exterior ditch. This was 
the base-court or ward of the castle, the mound being 
the keep. On the south face of this ward, where the 
bank would have abutted upon the ditch of the mound, 
are the remains of two conjoined towers, one rectangu- 
lar and one round. The loop-like windows of the 
former are evidently of Decorated date, and the two 
towers seem of the same age. Upon the north-east 
corner of the ward, on the counter-scarp of the ditch of 
the mound, is part of a round tower, which, with some 
heaps of earth about it, seems to be the remains of the 
gate-house of the keep, which also was probably con- 
nected with a protected staircase ascending the mound, 
the way up which must have been on this side. These 
are the only buildings actually remaining upon the 
enceinte of the ward, but it is evident that a wall was 
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carried round its edge, of which the bank probably 
contains and conceals the foundation. Buck’s drawing, 
taken in 1741, shows this curtain, and upon its three 
angles three drum-towers, of which one covered the 
outer entrance, and is opposite to the gate-house of 
the keep. The summit of the mound is much broken 
up, and there are traces of the foundations of buildings 
which formerly stood here, and which seem to have 
been contained within a circular or polygonal shell 
which formed the keep. 

It is evident that Crickhowel, like Caerleon, Cardiff, 
Abergavenny, and Builth, was a moated mound with 
appended base-court, upon which the Normans, on seiz- 


' ing the estate, constructed a castle. The earliest 


masonry was probably of the date of Henry II, but en- 
larged and rebuilt in the reign of Henry III. 





BiaEn-Liyrni, or Blaen-Llevenny Castle, stands 
above the Llyfni river, a tributary to Llangorse Lake. 
It was posted to guard the important pass of the 
Bwlch, above and a little within which it stands. It 
was in plan a parallelogram, contained within four cur- 
tain walls with towers at the angles, and apparently 
a gate-house towards the north-east. Part of the 
north wall is standing, but the remainder is a heap 
of ruins. The castle occupied a natural tump; about 
20 ft. above the outer level and around it is a ditch, 
in parts wet. The castle stands on a slope, which, 
towards the north, is very steep and very strong. It 
was built by, and long ihiane to, the Norman lords 
of Brecknock ; and on the occurrence of an attainder or 
minority was held by the Crown ; hence it is not only 
mentioned in local story, but occurs from time to time 
in the records of the realm. It seems of the age of 
Henry III, or perhaps somewhat earlier. In Buck’s 
time, 1741, much of the curtain remained and parts of 
the tower.’ G. T. C. 

’ For some historical notes appended elsewhere we are indebted 


to Mr. R. W. Banks, and for the illustration of Tretower Castle to 
Mr. G. E. Robinson.—Ep. Arch. Camb. 
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TRETOWER COURT. 


TuIs is a good manor-house of the Decorated style of 
the fourteenth century, of the time of Edward III, 
more perfect than usual; that is to say, less altered; 
but it is in a very dilapidated state. There are some 
alterations of the Elizabethan period, but not so many 
as usual. The house, which is slightly fortified, 
appears to have been built as a residence in lieu of the 
adjoining Castle. It encloses a quadrangular court- 
ard ; and on the side next the road is the gate- 
on which is unusually perfect, and has good machi- 
coulis over the gate, and three apertures in them for 
pouring down water upon the front of the wooden 
doors, and upon any fagots that might be piled u 
against them for the purpose of burning them, whic 
was one of the usual modes of attack in the middle 
ages. Over the gate is a chamber of some import- 
ance, which, in a fortress, would have been the port- 
cullis chamber for the windlass, but there are no port- 
cullis grooves here, so that there was no portcullis. 


1 “Tretour, a smaulle Village stonding on a litle Brooke, and 
within half a Mile of Wiske. Ther is a prety Castel longging now 
to the King, and therby also in the Village is a fair Place of Henry 
Vehan, Esquier.” (Leland’s Itinerary, v, 72.) The first of the 
Vaughans of Tretower was the son of the gallant Roger Vaughan 
of Bredwardine, who, with his father-in-law, Sir David Gam, was 
knighted on the field of Agincourt. Other members of the family 
were— Thomas Vaughan, who in the reign of Henry VI was 
attainted for his attachment to the house of York; Sir Roger 
Vaughan, who, fighting in the same cause, was killed in the great 
battle of Danesmoor, near Banbury; and Sir Thomas Vaughan, 
chamberlain to the young Edward V, who, with the Lords Grey 
and Rivers, was beheaded at Pontefract by Richard III.” The last 
member was Charles Vaughan, Esq., who at the end of the last cen- 
tury sold the Court to Mr. William Parry, to whose family it now 
belongs. 
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The gateway is in the middle of the front next the 
road, and on the top of the wall is the allure, or walk 
upon the wall leading to the chamber, which probably 
was only a guard-chamber. 

On the opposite side of the quadrangle is the hall, the 
roof of which is nearly perfect, and a very good timber 
roof of the period. At the left end of the hall, in 
crossing from the gate, the beaia of the music gallery 
remains, the usual three doors under it have been 
destroyed, and a rough stone wall is built up to support 
the beam and the modern chambers made above, but 
enough remains to show that there must have been 
the usual three doors to the buttery and pantry on 
either side, and the passage to the kitchen between 
them. The kitchen itself remains with its fireplace at 
that corner of the building, and a window with the 
old wooden shutters; it has since been glazed. Over 
the buttery and pantry would be the guest-chamber, 
but it is too much altered and mutilated to be made 
out. At the upper end of the hall is the part called 
the lord’s end; at the other, being the servants’ end, were 
the screens, a passage in front of the three doors, 
separated by a screen from the hall itself. At the 
lord’s end, as usual, the height of the hall is divided 
into two storeys called the cellar and the solar, which 
afterwards became the dining-room and the drawing- 
room. 

On the right hand side of the court-yard, and con- 
nected at one end with the lord’s chambers, area series 
of bed-rooms on the first floor, with an open passage 
in front of them with stairs at the further end. Under 
the bed-rooms are store-rooms, of which there are 
remains. The open staircase is at the further corner 
and leads up both to the open passage and to the 
allure on the wall in front, and so on to the guard- 
chamber over the gate. On the opposite side, or the 
left on entering the gate, are the stables, of which 
there are remains, and over these are the servants’ 
apartments. There are some alterations in windows 
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and other things of the time of Elizabeth, and some 
probably. earlier, but they do not affect the ground 
plan, as they were wooden partitions only. 

It is to be hoped that the owner of this interesting 
old house will be advised not to attempt to restore it, 
but only make necessary repairs, and remove the quan- 
tity of rubble-stone that now blocks up the passages 
and the staircases. If only cleared out, the original 
house would come out wonderfully perfect. 


I. H. Parker, C.B. 








MAELOR SAESNEG. 


THE small part of Flintshire which is called Maelor 
Saesneg, or English Maelor, has changed hands oftener 
than is the common lot of border lands. In Sir John 
Price’s Description of Cambria (Dr. Powel’s Caradoc, 
p- 5), it is stated that that country “was of old time 
compassed almost about with the Irish seas, and the 
rivers Dee and Severn”. Ptolemy’s chart, as given by 
Dr. Horsley, tends to confirm this ; and Giraldus (lib. u, 
cap. xi) speaks to the same effect as regards the 
northern river. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Dee was the origi- 
nal boundary, and that this district, which is ten miles 
east and west, seven miles and a half north and south, 
and contains 30,105' acres, belonged originally to Bri- 
tannia Flavia. Before the arrival of the Romans the 
Cornavii’ seized Cheshire and Shropshire, and made 
Uriconium’ their chief town. 

One of the peculiarities of Roman occupation in 
Britain,‘ as in Palestine, was their maintenance of the 


1 This includes the 295 acres in Erbistock belonging to English 
Maelor. (Ordnance Survey, Chester.) 

2 See Whitaker’s History of Manchester, lib. i, p. 102. 

3 Uriconium Vornaviorum. (Ptolemy.) 

4 Warrington’s History of Wales, i, p. 22. 
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various national dynasties. Cunedda Wledig,’ who 
was Sovereign of the Strathclyde Britons, began to 
reign about a.D. 328, and died in 389. He inherited 
from his mother,? Gwawl or Julia, the sister of Helena, 
large possessions in Wales; and in Hugh Thomas’ 
Welsh Heroes it is said that ‘‘ About the year a.p. 370, 
the Emperor Maximinian sent his cousin Kynedda 
Wledic with his eleven sons to drive the Irish-Scots® 
and Picts out of North Wales, where they had lately 
settled themselves.” In this they were quite success- 
ful, and they themselves settled in the country, part 
of which is the Maelor Saesneg now spoken of. 

In the Myvyrian Archaiology (p. 68, No. 68), the 
following triplet is assigned to Taliesin, who lived 
A.D. 520-570 :— 

“Pieu y bet yn y Clidur 
Tra uw ni bu eitilur 
Bet Ebediv am Maelur’”; 


and is translated by Dr. Owen Pughe in his Dictionary, 
sub voce Eiddelwr :— 


“He whose grave is in the sheltering slope. 
Whilst he was he was no slender person. 
It is the grave of Ebediv the son of Maelor.” 


Another Welsh scholar* would rather translate it as 
follows :— ; 
“* Whose is the grave in Clydwr ? 
Whilst he lived he was no weakling. 
’Tis the grave of Ebediv in Maelor.” 


If Maelor is to be taken according to Dr. O. Pughe’s 


version, as a man’s name, it would refer to the “ son of 


1 “Gwledig (in certain positions Wledig) is the chief ruler of a 
gwlad (country), and may be translated king, sovereign, as the case 
may be. Gildas seems to translate Gwledig by Aurelius and Aure- 
lianus, e. g., Aurelius Conanus=Cynan Wledig ; Ambrosius Aureli- 
anus = Emrys Gwelidig.” (D.S. E.) 

2 “This was the second of the three times that Wales went by 
women.” (Powel, p. xiv. ; 

8 “Y Gwydhyl Phichtiaid”, the mingled nations of Irish-Scots and 
Picts. (Gildas, quoted by Dr. Powel.) 
* T am indebted to the Editor for this. 
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Gwran,' son to Cunedha, who had Maeloron, that is the 
two Maelors: Maelor Gymraeg, called Bromfield, and 
Maelor Saesneg”, and his name would be derived from 
his lands.: On the other hand, if it be the district that is 
referred to, we are left to identify Ebediv. And here 
we must notice that, although the name of Gwran occurs 
so frequently as one of the eleven sons of Cunedda, it 
is omitted in the pedigrees,’ and in the extract given 
above it comes in curiously as a marginal note. Per- 
haps the a is that the title of Gwran, which 
means a lord, or ruler, was given to the one of Cunedda’s 
sons who most distinguished himself, and who received 
as a portion the lands afterwards bestowed on his son 
Meilir. That these should be considered as one, though 
divided by the Dee, would be owing to the position 
of Bangor, which stretched its arms east and west, and 
also to their being the border between the mountain 
country still unsubdued and the smoother forest land. 

The word Maelawr,’ however, is explained by Owen 
Pughe to mean a place of traffic, a mart, or market, 
and he adds “there are districts so called in the Marches 
of Wales which were neutral grounds, where trade was 
carried on.” 

In Whittaker’s History of Manchester, p. 355, we 
are told that “ Markets were first introduced into 
Britain by the Romans, and are therefore distinguished 
by the Roman appellation of Marchnads among the 
Welsh”. This last word Rieland* interprets also as 
market. 

Whatever may have been the occasion or the date 
of the subdivision of the district into Gymraeg and 
Saesneg, the latter must have been so called because 
on the Saxon side of the natural boundary of the Dee, 
though it is plain that an influence was at work to 

1 Powel’s Caradoc, p. xv. (R. Clavell, 1697.) 

2 Grafton’s Chron., i, 71. 

8 There is a Mylor at the entrance of Falmouth Harbour, and 
Meylir in Germany. 


* Armoric, marchad ; Heb. macar=to sell, and mechir=to change, 
a price, the value of a thing. 
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preserve the district to Cambria, from the fact that the 
British names of places still remain, ending abruptly 
at the Cheshire and Shropshire borders; and also, 
because the families of British descent remained in 
— of their ancient lands.. The Clydwr, of 

aliesin, may probably still be identified in the name 
of the two hamlets called the Cly, now written “Cloy”, 
(one of which is in Bangor parish, the other in Overton), 
and proceeding on the same line, in the name Pen-clay, 
Pen ‘Ule'(Penley) ; and, still further, in Cly-ley, which is 
close adjoining to Bettisfield (the Domesday “ Beddes- 
feld”).2 Whether Cly is to be derived from clawdd (an 
embankment) we know not, but must be content with the 
fact that a line of country, indicated by Taliesin in the 
sixth century, may still be tracked by the old names 
in our own day, reaching across a great part of Maelor 
Saesneg. Along this line there also occur the Scrape 
Wood by Gredington, which has been derived from 
Ysgraph (that by which you cross) and Rhyd-y-cyffin 
near Penley, which means the ford of the boundary. 
The father of the man referred to in Taliesin’s lines 
may still be commemorated among the old names at 
Penley, where we meet with Carn y Wren—Gwran’s 
tumulus or grave. Further east in Maelor the same 
name occurs three times: there is Wren’s Park in 
Bronington, Wren’s Nest by Croxton, and Wren’s Park 
again in Willington. On one side of this last is the 
Lord’s Hill, and on the other the Par-bet and the Par- 
Carisan, in each of which the first syllable is doubtless 
the Welsh parc (park), while the remainder of the two 
words may be respectively baidd (a boar), and issa 
(lower). ‘There has been also a Velin Wren (Gwran’s 
Mill), though the name is now lost.’ 

1 “Pendyleigh”. (Welsh Records, Chester Series, 15 Richard IT.) 

2 In this form, and especially in that of Llys (Bedydd), we seem to 
have a clearer connection with the “ Ebediv” of the triplet, whose 
“field” and “court” are here mentioned, as there his “ grave’’.— 


Epiror. 
3 “¢ Aen’ is a common prefix in Irish names. ‘Gwr’ also occurs 


frequently in the list of kings in the Pictish chronicles. These 
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In Roberts’Chronicle of the Kings of Britain, p. 306, 
it is quoted from the 7’riads that ‘‘ Cunedda’s family 
was reckoned one of the three holy families of Britain, 
and that he was the first British king who granted 
lands and privileges to the church”. As son of Gwawl 
or Julia, the sister of Helena, he was first cousin to 
Constantine the Great’ (Grafton’s Chronicle, i, 71). A 
tradition still exists in Maelor that the church received 
its first endowments there; nor is this difficult to 
believe when we find the great house of Bangor so 
early established, and Cunedda, the first benefactor of 
the church, possessed of the district. 

When we recollect that the earliest records of Bangor 
Monachorum only refer to its destruction, we cannot 
wonder that so little is known about it. There seems 
no valid reason for doubting that it is the Banchorium 
or Bovium of the Itineraries, and its name must therefore 
be referred to pre-Christian times. Whatever we may 
think of Pennant’s derivation of the word Dee from 
Duw (divine), and of Milton’s line “Where Deva spreads 
her wizard stream”, the primitive veneration for rivers 
and wells, as well as the actual name Ban-cor, would 


names, moreover, are said to be not only those of men, but of divi- 
sions of land.” (Celtic Scotland, i, p. 208.) Now join these two, and 
you get the eponym “Gwran”. Add to “aen” the suffix “ mer” 
(common under different forms along this border-land), and you get . 
“ Aenmere” or “ Hanmer’’, and so another connection with Cunedda 
Wledig and his times.—EpirTor. 


1 Tegvran ap Dehevraint, Prince of Cornwall= 





| | | 
Coel Godhebog, Prince=Stradven, dr. Meuric, Trahaerne, Llewelyn,—= 
of Cornwall. He took| andhr.to Senator Senatorof made 
upon himself the king- | Cadvanap of Rome ‘Rome _ Senator of 











dom of Britain in 272, | Conan,King Rome by 
ruled twenty-eight | of N. Wales his nephew (sic), Constantine 
years, and was buried the Great, in a.p. 313 
at York 
Genaw, St. ea Gwawl—Edeyrn ap Maximian, 
King of | Chlorus Padarn Emperor 
Beruitia of Rome 


Constantine the Great, Cynedda Wledig 
Emperor of Rome. 
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repare us to find traces of Druidical’ settlements ; and 
it is still a said that there was a large Gorsedd 
at Coedyrallt at the confluence of the Ceiriog and the 
Dee, Aberceiriog. We can have little doubt that there 
was another at Bangor, to which the Marchwiail tri- 
~ may refer. Bangor (Ban and Cor) has been trans- 
ated sometimes monastery and sometimes college. At 
the time the word was in common use, convent and 
college formed but oné establishment, so the word is 
more extensive in meaning than either taken separately. 
In ancient che Cor is often applied to a religious 
house of any kind—hence Bangor,’ “a most celebrated 
religious house”. 
hen the new rectory house was being built in 
1868, a small stone sided room was found below the 
foundations, about 8 ft. long by 6ft. deep. It had 
an entrance on the east side, and was filled with 
rubbish. The whole was left undisturbed ; there were 
no marks on the stones? The name of Bancorn-burg, 
that Bede gives to it, most probably implies that Ban- 
gor was a British or Roman - The names of three 
gates are still preserved ; Porth Hwgan to the north- 
west, Porth Clais to the south, and High-gate to the 
east. It appears that the memory of the fourth 
gate had not died out in 1699, when Edward Lhuyd‘ 


1 Everything we know positively about the Druids is derived 
from Cesar, De Bello Gallico, vi, 3-23. In cap. xiii we read: “ Dis- 
ciplina in Britannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam translata esse 
existimatur ; et nunc qui diligentius eam rem cognoscere volunt, 
plerumque illo, discendi causa, proficiscuntur.” See Harcourt’s 
Doctrine of the Deluge, ii, p. 187. “ Mr. Wilford was assured by the 
Brahmins that a great intercourse anciently subsisted between India 
and the countries in the west, and that the British Isles are de- 
scribed in the Puranas, one of them being called Breta-st’-han, or 
the place of religious duty ; but the general name was Tricatachel, 
or the mountain with three peaks.” 

2 “In point of meaning, pen-cér and ban-cér come to much the 
same thing, but pen and ban are distinct words.” (D.S. E.) 

8 Something of the same kind is to be seen at Lewes in Sussex. 
See also Camden, ii, p. 813, on the “Stone chests at Kerrig Dru- 
idion.” 

4 E. Lhuyd’s Notes (Bodleian, Rollinson, b. 464, fol. 62), “a dhy- 
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visited Bangor, for he writes; “They say that the 
fourth gate was in Dwn-gre”. This is to the north- 
east. The high ground’ comes within 60 yards of the 
river at this point, which is half a mile from Bangor 
Bridge, and the Grazg-lane may be tracked from here 
along the Shocklach Meadows, in the direction of 
_ Deva. Ffordd Lydan (the broad street) must have 

entered the city by the High-gate, being the continua- 
tion of the Street Lydan.. This name still remains in 
Hanmer Parish, and E. Lhuyd also mentions Broadways 
Bridge’ there, being the one where the street passed 
into and through Worthenbury Parish. The road from 
the Porth Clais would be towards Hen Dinas, which 
is near Oswestry. Near Porth Hwgan there is now a 
Watery lane, which may have been the Street Yr Hwch 
leading to Caergwrle and Vare. Camden, who died 
in 1623, quotes from a MS. history of Mr. Robert 
Vaughan’s, “ we find now no footsteps of the old city 
except the rubbish of the two principal gates”. Roman 
coins and pavements were found here in Leland’s time, 
and have been often found since. The changeto Christian 
from Druidical supremacy necessarily eludes our obser- 
vation. It was the result of the early preaching of 
missionaries from the east; among whom, with no 
mean grounds of probability, we may reckon St. Paul 
himself. British Christianity having triumphed over 
Druidism took possession of its Pen Cor.’ Many names 
of places still remaining refer to these times. 

The Gunges (see Noak’s Guide to Worcestershire, 
7 170), “ At Grimley cum Hallow, belonging to the 

onastery of Worcester, on the west bank of Severn, 


* He mentions also “ Twm- 


wadvody pedweryde porth yn Dwngre. 
path yr eith, the name of a small patch”. 

1 Dungray may be derived from tan y graig, or din gaerau, and 
either would seem very suitable. The river is now both deep and 
swift at that place, with high banks. 

2 E. Lhuyd wt supra. 

8 See Bale’s Dictionary, where, however, this house is confounded 
with its offshoot, Benchor in Ireland (see Archbishop Usher’s Reli- 
gion of the Ancient Irish, c. vi, p. 46), just as William of Malmesbury 
confounds it with Bangor in Caernarvonshire. 
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there was in the river the gulf, gurges, or Weir pond 
for fish”. 

Bryn Rogog (yr ogof), the hill of the cell. 

Erw Glossya (erw y clwys), the slang of the cloister. 

Innder (Amini), Lake lined with pools of -water. 

Lletion, lodgings. Cf. Heb. xiii, 2. 

Bryn Hylan,' the bank of the Holy place. 

Cae Crosser. There is a Croesaur in Carnarvonshire. ~ 
Crosser, Crossbearer, and Croes hir, a long cross. 

Among the Enwa Krwys, E. Lhuyd gives (1) Kroes 
y Street ; (2) Maes y groes ; (3) Kroes Wladys ; as well 
as the name Tir y pren—land of the tree. 

Leland says “the abbey stood on Ynglyshe Mailor, on 
the hither and south side of the Dee”, and “ the abbay 
stoode in a faire valley, and Dee ran by it”; and again, 
“Dee syn chaunging the Botom rennith now thoroug the 
mydle betwyxt thes two gates”. The older bed of the 
river here referred to may plainly be traced below the 
high bank called the Vron, near which is the gate called 
Porth Hwgan, which may either be from the name of 
a man, or else porth y gin—gate of song. The southern 
gate, Porth Clais,? which may mean either Glebe gate 
or singing gate, is 1} mile from the other, and near to 
the Althrey. From the position of these gates, of 
which the remains were to be seen early in the seven- 
teenth century, we are able to conclude that the site 
of the abbey was on those meadows which stretch to 
the west of the present Bangor. Leland (who died in 
1552) writes: “It is plough’d gro(und now) where 
the Abbay was by the space of a good Walsch myle, 
and they plough up bones of the Monkes, and in Re- 
membraunce (were digged up Pecis of theyr Clothes 
in Sepulturs)”. 

1 From gla4n=holy, pure, clean ; cf. Yspryd Glan=Holy Ghost, 
Ysgrythyr Lan=Holy Writ. Hy is a common prefix, and signifies 
much the same as the Greek é&. Bryn Hylan might apply to 
Christian or Druidical times. 

® Clas dir is terra ecclesiastica. Olais (clas) also signifies a song 


or music. Clessyddiaith is used for the warbling of birds. In Irish 
clas=melody. Clais cheadal=psalm-singing. 
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At what date the river changed its bed we cannot 
tell, but in Domesday, Ey-ton' (island town) includes 
the whole of the valley there. This Scandinavian word 
in the middle of British ones would lead to the 
conclusion that the space between the gates became an 
island after the abbey was destroyed, as Leland implies. 
It has been suggested that the formation of the present 
eastern channel of the Dee, in order to strengthen their 
position, may have been one of the occupations of the 
monks. At present the townships of Ey-ton and Ry- 
ton (groeton=gravelly ground) are separated in the 
meadows by a broad ditch called the Fosse, which was 
evidently made in order to bring water down from the 
upper bed of the river. 

The present bridge by Bangor Church was repaired, 
as a date upon it shows, A.D. 1636, and a little below 
it may be seen, when the water is low, some piles in 
the bed of the channel. These, it may be supposed, 
point to a still earlier bridge. On the other hand, if 
we suppose that part of the river always to. have run 
in the present course, it may have been from that 
smaller branch that the name of Bovium was acquired ; 
a curious coincidence in any case, and singularly appro- 
priate as indicating in Bangor the Oxford? of the British 
Church. Whenever the river changed its main course, 
the present bed would soon be enlarged, and the Fosse 
might be made to drain entirely the upper channel. 

In trying to fix a probable date for the Christian- 
izing of this great monastery, we must remember 
that until the Decian Persecution, about a.p. 250, 
there were no monks, but only ascetics, in the church ; 
and from that time to the reign of Constantine, 
monachism was confined to the hermits living in cells, 
in deserts, and desolate places. Pachomius was the 
first to bring monks, in Egypt, to live together in 


1 Cf. Camden, i, 82. Ged-n-ey=God’s Island. 

3 The first syllable of Oxford is derived by some from wysg (W.), 
and so “ river-ford”’. 
4TH SER., VOL. VII. 19 
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societies. With the Druidical’ bias still present, and 
with the same causes at work, it is probable that 
British monasticism was developed pari passu with 
that in Egypt. In Dugdale’s Monasticon, vi, 1628, 
there is a reference to Hanmer’s Chronicle of Ireland, 
p. 52, in which this passage occurs: “ Bernard in his 
Life of Malachias reports this college or abbey to have 
been head or principal abbey of all the monasteries in 
Europe”, and we may well conclude that it was a strong 
hive that could throw off a swarm to Bangor Vawr in 
A.D. 516, and to Benchor in Ireland in 520, besides 
others still to be mentioned nearer home. As the 
Benedictines were introduced into Britain by Augus- 
tine, the Bangor monks must have been men of a 
primitive type, and upon this point as well as upon 
their numbers, Bede’ (who lived in the century that 
witnessed the destruction of the monastery) says: “ In 
Monasterio Bancor, tantus fertur fuisse numerus mona- 
chorum ut cum in septem portiones esset cum prepositis 
sibi rectoribus monasterium divisum, nulla harum por- 
tio minus quam trecentos homines haberet, qui omnes 
de labore manuum suarum vivere solebant.” All monks 
anciently maintained themselves by their own labour, 
for it was the opinion “operantem monachum uno 
demone pulsari ; otiosum vero innumeris spiritibus 
devastari’. 

Among those who are generally said to have belonged 
to this house are, Morgan, better known by the trans- 
-lated form of his name, Pelagius, who was born in 
Britain about 350; so also, according to Leland, was 
Gildas (Albanius), who died in 512. Dinoth,° the last 


1 Gildas mentions this tendency, and on account of it the decora- 
tion of churches was forbidden. What was the meaning of decorat- 
ing ig wich-elm on Whit Sunday, which was the custom till 
ate 

3 Bede's Hist. Anglor., lib. ii, cap. 2. 

8. The accounts given of Dunawd (ffur), son of Pabo post Prydain, 
a distinguished warrior among the North Britons, of his son Deiniol 
(Wyn), and his grandson Deiniol Vab, are very contradictory. That 
** Dunawd founded Bangor Monastery’? means probably that it was 
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abbot, who, together with seven British bishops, with- 
stood Augustine, has his name preserved in the dedica- 
tion of three churches in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Bangor, Marchwiail, and Worthenbury. Bangor was 
destrvyed' about a.p. 607, by Aithelfrid, King of North- 
umbria ; and Bede relates how the 1,200 monks who 
went, after fasting three days, to pray for success, were 
first attacked? and put to the sword by the pagan; of 
all their number only fifty escaping.’ A large quantity 
of bones were found some years ago in carting sand 
from a bank a little below Porth Hwgan, on the north 


largely endowed during his abbacy by Cyngen ab Cadell, Prince of 
Powis. It is his death probably that took place in a.p. 544. He is 
commemorated on Sept. 7th, and Bangor is said to be dedicated to 
him. Deiniol (Wyn) went from Bangor Iscoed, and founded Ban- 
gor Vawr in 516, and was afterwards its first Bishop. He is com- 
memorated on Dec. 10th, and Worthenbury Church is said to be 
dedicated to him. Deiniol V4b is stated to have been a member of 
Bangor Isycoed, and is perhaps the Dinoth of St. Bede. On the 
destruction of his. house he retired to Bangor Vawr, where he suc- 
ceeded his father as Abbot. He was founder of Llanddeiniol Vab 
in Anglesey, Nov. 23. The Bangor and Worthenbury wakes are 
kept on the first Sunday after Sept. 22. Founder’s Day at March- 
wiail, dedicated to St. Deiniol, is Sept. 11th. 

1 Sharon Turner (Anglo-Saxons, i, p. 322) quotes the following 
from Humph. Lhuyd’s Comm. Frag. Brit. Descript., p. 58 :—“ Its 
monastic library, which is mentioned as a large one, the collection of 
ages, the repository of the most precious monuments of the ancient 
Britons, was consumed.” With this may be compared Macray’s 
Annals of the Bodleian Library, p. 12. 

2 It has been disputed whether this happened near Bangor, Caer- 
gwrle, or Chester. There is a Maes-yr-ing=field of agony, near 
Worthenbury ; and Bryn Yocin (qu. Yr Ochain=the groaning ?) 
near Rosset. 

8 Giraldus (lib. ii, cap. 4), speaking of Enhli (A. S. Bardsey), says : 
“The Bangor Massacre, in 607, is supposed to have contributed to 
the population of this island, the fugitives and other pious Britons 
having fled there.” As a new derivation of the name of Shrewsbury 
(Blakeway’s Salop, iv, ii, 19), “ Oliver Mathews says, after they had 
escaped the cruel Pagan mortheringe enemies, and had bin in the 
towne a tyme, and there had kept and shrowded themselves from 
there mortall enemies, they turned y® name from Pen Gwerne Powis 
to Shrewsbury, because they there kept and shrowded themselves,” 
etc. The blood-stained MS. in St, David’s College Library, Lam- 
peter, once said to have been carried off by one of the fifty (!) is now 
decided to be of the thirteenth century or fourteenth. a 

1 
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side of the old river-bed. The name that is written 
“Further Gain Forward”, is supposed to represent 
Fordd Eurgain—Eurgain’s Road. She was a saint who 
lived in the sixth century. Cae Ambers is, perhaps, 
Ambrosius. (See Camden, vol. i, p. 13.) Some other 
well known names may be given : 

The Althrey [allt—a steep place, and threy—the 
town], a homestead on the slope. (See Camden, i, p. 
200, “alta ripa”. 

Darland [torlan yr afon=the river’s bank]. 

Gilfitch Vechan [Gilfach fechan=the little nook]. 

Fyred [offeiriad |, Bangor—Bangor, priest’s land. 

Herdire [ Hir-dir—the long field, hén dir=old land, 
or hén dref=old residence]. 7 

Stanierth [? estyniarth], from estyn—to stretch, and 

arth, a head or projection : cf. Peniarth, Llwydiarth. 
See in Pennant’s Tour, i, p. 300, “Stanyards”. 

Whrydler berward [This last is perhaps burgh-ward 
towards the burgh]. 

Cae Crymbal [cf. Crimbals near West ron 

Ten Argu [Ty-n-argae—the house near the Weir. 

Cavene [Cae-main=narrow field ; Cae Meini=full 
of the great stones; or Cavnau=the troughs, with 
which compare Tal-y-Cafn, on the Conwy near Caer- 
hun]. 

Gillett in Nant Elan. 

Cae Peroath [Cae Pervedd=Middle field]. 

» Frannass. ‘con 
» Dugens. 

Taty Hany. 

Teriogne ‘aipodkinieainits name, Jockin’s land], 
; oa y myrtha [myrddyn=an old ruin, house or 

ovel |. 

Erw Ethaff | Erw Eithaf=the farthest acre or piece]. 

Cae Hardd [qu. C. Haidd=Barley field]. 


», Llandroit. 
Some of the old names in Overton and Worthenbury, 
both of which were formerly included in Bangor, are— 
mn a penny [tre’r-pandy =the hamlet of the fulling 
mill]. 
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Knol-ton. : 

Carreg y Francoed=the stone of the Frenchmen or 
Normans. 

Gwern-haylod [gwern heulog or heulaidd=the sunny 
alder bed]. 

Maesgwaylod (field of the hollow), Maes Lewis, and 
Cloy. These three were formerly the names of town- 
ships. 

Llan y Cefn; Bryn Hova; Argoed; Cae Diah=field 
of vengeance ; y Gwyrddymp is the British name for 
Worthenbury. In Domesday it is called Hurdingberie. 

Gwyrdd-'em is an emerald. 

Mullsford is, perhaps, ymyl-ffordd=by the Roman 
road. Brough-ton. There are traces of a burgh oppo- 
site the gate of Threapwood Vicarage. Wallington 
(as well as Willington higher up) may be from Guethe- 
ling (Watling) Street. 

Maes yr Ing=field of agony. 

At Erbistock (part of which, though on the west side 
of the Dee, is in Maelor Saesneg) a tradition remains 
of a cell of Bangor having once existed. It may be that 
Kil-hén-dre (the cell rather than the recess) may still 
preserve the memory of it. 


M. H.. Lez. 





THE CASTLES OF GROSMONT, SKENFRITH, 
AND WHITECASTLE. 


THE sight of a ruined castle naturally excites an inquiry 
who its builder was, who its early possessors, and at 
what period it was built. If written documents do not 
afford an answer, as is often the case, nothing remains 
but an examination of the mode of construction or the 
details of the work which have survived the wear of 
time. We may thus arrive at an approximate notion 
when it was built, and infer that its builder may have 
been the then dominant lord marcher of the district in 
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which it stands. Such is not the case of the three 
associated castles of Grosmont, Skenfrith (more properly 
read, perhaps, as it is once written, Eskenefrith'), and 
Llantelio, afterwards known as Blanche Castle or White- 
castle; for although we can only guess who the builders 
were, the ruins which remain, and the frequent men- 
tion of them in our records from time to time, afford 
information enough for an outline of their history and 
decline. A resident in the district may well be familiar 
with every feature of the edifice, and so recognise much 
which escaped the eye of a passing visitor who now 
attempts, with the aid of the ground-plans given in 
Coxe’s Monmouthshire, to trace ls recollection of the 
situation and general appearance of each castle. Such 
a survey ought to be only a temporary one, and to give 
place at an early date to a more exact account by one 
who has made the castles of England and Wales his 
constant study, and obtained a justly earned fame as 
the only English writer competent to deal with the 
subject. : 

When the castles were built is unknown; but the 
necessity of a series of fortifications along the line of 
the Monnow, in connection with the fortresses which 
guard the valley of the Usk, must have suggested itself 
to the early Norman invaders as the only means of 
keeping their communication with Herefordshire open, 
and of repressing the frequent forays of the Welsh over 
the border ; go Grosmont and Skenfrith, with the addi- 
tion of Monmouth Castle, completed the defence of the 
Monnow, and with their ally, Whitecastle, in their rear, 
— a communication with Abergavenny and the 

sk. 

Refraining from any conjectures as to the prior pos- 
sessors, and whether the present edifices replaced earlier 
and ruder fortresses, we find that in the early part of 
King John’s reign the three castles were in the custody 
of Hubert de Burgh, at that time Warden of the 
Marches, with one hundred men under his command, 


! Originalia Rolls, 88 Heury III. 
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and also Sheriff of Herefordshire,’ and that on his.giving 
up their custody he received from the Exchequer 
twenty marks on account of his expenses in fortifying 
them, On the 16 December, 1206, the King, on receipt 
of a fine from William de Braose the elder, granted the 
three castles to him and his heirs by the service of two 
knights’ fees, as Hubert had previously held them.? 
The flight and exile of William de Braose determined 
his tenure, and again left the Castle at the King’s dis- 
posal, On the lst December, 1215, he committed the 
custody of Grosmont Castle to John of Monmouth dur- 
ing the King’s pleasure ; and on the 20th August in 
the following year notified to the knights, free tenants, 
and others of the honor of Grosmont, Skentrith, and 
Llantelio, that he had recognised the right which John ° 
of Monmouth claimed to the three castles.* 

An examination of the plan and construction lead to 
the conclusion that the castles of which we see the 
ruins were built when mention is thus made of them, 
although Grosmont may have been in a great measure 
rebuilt, and certainly received important additions, 
during the reign of Henry III. 

SKENFRITH is probably the oldest structure of the 
three, for its builder seems to have had in his mind, 
when he planned it, one of those early fortresses which 
consisted of a central keep surrounded by a moat and 
wooden palisading, of which M. De Caumont gives 
several examples. The low curtain-walls, built in strong 
rubble-work, of Skenfrith Castle remain for the most 
part entire, in the form of a trapezium, with cylindrical 
or drum-towers at each angle, and a semicircular bas- 


1 Dugdale’s Bar., vol. i, p. 693. 

2 “ William de Braose gave to the King eighty marks, three great 
horses (deatrarios), five coursers (chacuros), twenty-four hounds 
(sensas), and two greyhounds (leporarios), to have seisin of his castles 
of Grosmout, Skinfrith, and Lantley, in the county of Monmouth.” 
(Blunt’s Tenures, p. 134, in Arch. Camb., 1864, p. 334.)—Eb. Arch. 
Camb. 

8 Close Rolls, vol. i, pp. 63, 65, 289; Patent Rolls, pp. 57, 160, 
194; Charter Rolls, p. 160. 
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tion in. the west wall facing the village. They enclose 
a space in length 160 feet, and in breadth 170 feet at 
the north, and 84 feet at the south wall. A breach in 
the north wall has obliterated all traces of the entrance- 
gate. The only apertures in the outer walls are ceillets 
or loopholes on the ground-floor. A way runs round 
the curtain-wall from tower to tower; and there are 
holes outside which suggest the notion that when the 
Castle was besieged recourse was had to the usual con- 
trivance of inserting in the upper part of the walls 
wooden beams to support a wooden hoarding in advance 
of the walls, and enable the besieged as well to fire 
under cover from the rampart as to throw down stones 
and other missiles on those who approached the foot of 
the walls. A moat surrounds the walls. It was readily 
supplied with water from the Monnow which runs by 
the eastern wall. Near the centre of the court, on a 
slightly raised mound, stands the keep, a small circular 
tower with window-openings in the upper storeys, 
rising somewhat in height above the curtain-walls. 
The entrance to it was on the first floor, and was pro- 
bably arrived at by a flight of wooden steps removable 
in case of attack. . 

WuitEcasTLe probably took its earlier name of Llan- 
telio from the neighbouring church of Llantelio Cres- 
senny. Situated on an eminence, and surrounded by 
a very deep moat, 286 yards in circumference,’ and 
extensive outworks on the north and south, it formed 
the largest and strongest fortress of the three. On the 
north is a large court containing one or two acres, and 
enclosed, as far as the Castle moat, by strong walls 
defended by three drum-towers and a square tower. 
Referring to the ground-plan, there appears to have 
been a long covered gateway in the east wall, which 
formed the entrance to it, and led by a drawbridge into 
the Castle or inner ward; but unfortunately the brief 

1 The measurements given by Coxe have been adopted, as they 


are probably accurate, although wholly at variance with the scale 
of feet beneath the ground-plans. 
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stay of the party on the spot, on the recent visit of the 
Association, did not permit a careful examination to be 
made of the outer ward, and so it cannot now be stated 
whether any or what traces of the gateway remain. 
The walls of the court terminate on either side ab- 
ruptly, near the counterscarp of the Castle moat, sug- 
gesting that a strong fence of wooden piles, interlaced 
with hawthorn and boughs of other trees, formed a con- 
necting defence along the brink of the moat from wall 
to wall. Such a mode of defence was common. As an 
instance it may be mentioned that as late as the early 
part of the reign of Henry III the city of Hereford 
was partly enclosed by such a fence of wood obtained 
from the royal forest of Trevill and Haie of Hereford.’ 
The depth of the Castle moat is from 14 to 18 feet. and 
its width from 40 to 70 feet. The walls of the Castle 
are built on a plateau above the escarpment. Those 
who climbed up the steep ascent, and so entered the 
Castle gate, can form a notion how difficult it must 
have been for an assailant to approach the foot of the 
walls when defended from within, whether to under- 
mine or scale them, or to break down the postern door, 
without first filling up the moat with bundles of fagots, 
and making use of some of the modes of covered 
approach common to medieval warfare. The walls of 
the inner court, or Castle proper, enclose an oval space, 
and are defended by six drum-towers, of which two 
flank the chief gateway ; two are placed in the centre 
of the curtain-wall, on either side; and two in the 
angles of the south front ; thus commanding the ap- 
proach and the moat from tower to tower. They rise 
slightly above the curtain, and are about 60 feet high. 
The staircase to the top of the central tower on the 
west side still remains, and a temporary platform has 
been placed on the summit, from which a good view of 
the inner and outer courts is obtained. A way runs 
along the summit of the walls, and it is apparent. that 


1 Close Rolls, 7 Henry III, vol. i, p. 564. 
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a projecting wooden hoarding must here likewise have 
formed an important mode of defence from the ram- 
parts, as there are no openings in the outer walls of 
the curtain and towers, save the loopholes on the 
ground-floor. Under cover of the western tower of the 
south front, and protected on the other side by embra- 
sures in the curtain, was the postern-gate. The walls 
show traces of stone buildings for the use of the garri- 
son, but no part of the buildings remains. The extent 
of the outwork on the south, mentioned by Coxe, can- 
not easily be traced. It was probably defended by a 
ditch and fence. : 
GrosMonT CASTLE, situated on an eminence of some 
height immediately above the Monnow, and near enough 
to lend a helping hand, in case of need, to the Castle 
of Ewyas Harold at the entrance of the valley of the 
river Dore, which hereabouts runs into Monnow, com- 
manded a good prospect in the direction of Hereford, 
bounded on the south by the range of hills running 
eastward from Kentchurch Park, and overlooking the 
royal forest of Trevill,—a tract of 2,300 acres of wood 
and open land which extended from Kingston to Kil- 
peck, and adjoined the possessions of Dore Abbey.’ A 
very deep, dry moat, the excavations of which were 
thrown up to increase the height of the counterscarp, 
surrounds the Castle. Unfortunately an excessive 
growth of ivy so obscures the ruins as to prevent an 
accurate examination of them. The area within the 
walls is 120 feet in length and 70 feet in breadth. The 
entrance was on the south, probably by a drawbridge, 
protected by a barbican or outworks, some traces of the 
foundations of which are still visible. The hall and 
chief apartments within appear to have been to the 
right of the entrance. The best view of the Castle is 
obtained from the south-west. Two fine round towers 
rise to a considerable height from the bottom of the 
moat in the western wall. The nearest is constructed 
in ashlar masonry with occasional bands or string- 


1 Close Rolls, 15 John, vol. i, p. 164. 
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courses, which probably correspond with the different 
storeys within, and has a marked resemblance in its 
construction to the keep of Tretower. But the princi- 
pal feature in the ruins is the elegant and carefully 
wrought chimney-shaft in the north wall, “consisting 
of an octagonal shaft with a canopy and a crest at the 
top, and narrow openings with trefoil-heads. It is pro- 
bably of the time of Edward I”,’ a period which coin- 
cides with its ownership by Edmund Earl of Lancaster. 
The rooms with which the chimney communicated were 
built outside of the curtain-wall, and probably formed 
part of a square tower added to the original building ; 
but the traces of the foundation are too obscure to 
enable a certain opinion to be formed of its extent or 
shape. The chimney-shaft was connected with two 
plain but well wrought stone fire-places which still 
remain fixed against the north side of the curtain-wall. 
The rooms to which they belong, although small, were 
chief apartments. Small as it is in extent, Grosmont 
seems to have formed the occasional residence of the 
successive owners of the three castles. 

The entries in the records afford grounds for conjec- 
turing that John of Monmouth’s custody ended on the 
death of King John, and that soon after the accession 
of Henry: III, Reginald de Braose took possession of 
the castles under a general grant to him of all the lands 
which his late father, William de Braose, held when 
he left the late King’s service; for it appears that John 
de Braose, the son of Reginald’s eldest brother, and in 
ward successively to his uncles, Giles and Reginald, 
instituted proceedings in the King’s court against Regi- 
nald, as tenant, for the recovery of these and other 
castles to which, but for his grandfather's forfeiture, he 
would have been heir. What the result of his suit 
was does not appear; but on the 8th December, 1218, 

judgment was given by the King’s court that Hubert 
- de Burgh, Justiciary, should have seisin of the three 


1 Parker’s Domestic Architecture, vol. ii, p. 90, where a good draw- 
ing is given of the chimney. 
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castles by default of Reginald, against whom he claimed 
them ; and on the 26th January following Hugh de 
Mortimer, John of Monmouth, and others, were ordered 
to aid the Sheriff of Herefordshire in giving possession 
of them to Hubert.’ On the death of the Regent, 
William the great Earl Mareschal, in May in that- year, 
Peter des Roches, Bishop of Winchester, and Hubert, 
were appointed in his stead as tutors during the King’s 


minority ; and on the Bishop’s intended departure for 


the Holy Land, in 1222, Hubert became sole Regent of 
the kingdom. 

There are no fabric-rolls relative to the castles ; but 
there are entries and a remark of Matthew Paris which 
justify the conclusion that Hubert placed the castles in 
an efficient state of defence, and made considerable 
alterations in the Castle of Grosmont. In July 1226 
the Sheriff of the county of Hereford was directed to 
send to the Constable of Skenfrith four thousand arrows 
to be deposited in the Castle; and on the 29th March, 
1227, Hugh de Kilpeck was ordered to let Hubert have 
fifty oak trees in the forest of Trevill, for the purpose 
of erecting his edifices at Grosmont.? It is difficult to 
account for the fact that while Hubert was in the pleni- 
tude of his power, John de Braose had, on the 25th 
April, 1228, a grant from the King, who had recently 
attained his majority, of the lordships of Grosmont, 
Skenfrith, and Llantelio, with the castles and advow- 
sons of churches belonging to them, to be held by the 
service of one knight’s fee,’ for subsequent events seem 
to show that Hubert still retained his right to them. 
But John’s tenure, if he had seisin, was short, for he 
died at his Castle of Brembre in 1231. 

It is foreign to the purpose to do more than refer to 
such portions of Hubert’s eventful life as throw a light 
on the subject. Raised to the highest pinnacle of power 


1 Close Rolls, 3 Henry III, vol. i, pp. 404-5, 386 ; Dugdale’s Bar., 
vol. i, p. 699. 

2 Close Rolls, 10 and 11 Henry III, vol. ii, pp. 129, 179. 

3 Charter Rolls, 12 Henry III. 
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to which a subject could attain, brother-in-law of the 
King of Scotland, Earl of Kent, and Chief Justiciary 
for life, exercising his great powers for his country’s 
honour, and anxious to free his sovereign alike from the 
baneful influence of foreign counsellors and from papal 
aggression, Hubert became an object of enmity to his 
former colleague, the Bishop of Winchester, who gained 
an increasing influence over the King, and at last suc- 
ceeded, in 1232, in inducing him to deprive Hubert of 
his office, earldom, and all the grants and lands with 
which he had been rewarded for his great services. 
The castles were thereupon granted to Peter de Rivaux, 
a nephew of the Bishop, and, like him, a Poitevin, who 
had previously been advanced to the office of High 
Treasurer.’ In the following year, Richard Earl Mare- 
schal, apprised of the treacherous designs of the Bishop 
and his Poitevin followers against him, and proscribed 
as a traitor, fled with other noblemen equally discon- 
tented with the management of the affairs of the king- 
dom into Wales, and entering into a league with Prince 
Llewelyn took up arms against the King, who assembled 
an army at Gloucester, and proceeding in the direction 
of Hereford, invaded the lands of the Earl Mareschal.? 
He, like a wary soldier, had withdrawn the flocks and 
provisions before the King’s arrival, and so want of 
provisions induced the King to turn out of his way to 
the Castle of Grosmont. After the King ‘had stayed 
there some days, having learned from their scouts that 
the King passed the night within the Castle, and that 
the larger part of his army lay without the walls in 
tents, the main body of the English and Welsh con- 
federates, the Earl Mareschal (who had still a respect 
for the King’s person) remaining behind, hastened on 
the 11th November, before break of day, to Grosmont, 
and suddenly attacking the King’s forces asleep in their 
tents, drove them, half-naked, before them, and carried 

1 Carte, History of England, vol. ii, p. 44; Charter Rolls, 17th 


Henry III. 
* Mat. Paris, Hist. Angl., vol. ii, p. 362, Rolls ed. 
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away about five hundred horses, with the pack-saddles 
and much baggage, whereupon the King quitted Gros- 
mont and returned to Gloucester. 

The discontent against the rule of the Poitevins be- 
coming general, the Bishop was, on the sitting of Par- 
liament in April 1234, sent away from court to his 
diocese, and Peter de Rivaux was removed from his 
high office, and ordered to give up all the castles in his 
custody. At the end of May peace was concluded 
between the King and the confederates, and Hubert de 
Burgh, who had a few months before escaped from his 
prison at Devizes into Wales, recovered his honours 
and estates with his master’s favour. In June, Wale- 
ran de Ties was sent to take possession of Grosmont, 
Skenfrith, Whitecastle, and other fortresses in the 
marches of Wales still in Peter de Rivaux’s hands; and 
orders were sent to the Sheriff of Herefordshire, with 
the aid of certain lords marchers, to assist in the reduc- 
tion of these castles.’ In the grant restoring to Hubert 
all his estates, 13 Nov. 1234, there is an express reserv- 
ation to the King of the castles of Skenfrith, Grosmont, 
and Blanche Castle, with all the cattle and stock on 
those lordships;’ but it is probable that this reservation 
was never acted upon, for when Hubert again incurred 
his sovereign’s displeasure in 1239, and was prosecuted, 
in a series of articles, for alleged misgovernment when 
he was in power, he resigned into the King’s hands, as 
the price of peace and pardon, these three castles and 
the Castle of Hatfield Peverell. Matthew Paris,® men- 
tioning the fact, adds that Hubert had laid out an infi- 
nite sum in money in rebuilding these castles ; but all 
this magnanimous Hubert patiently bore. 

On Hubert’s surrender of them, the castles probably 
remained for some time in the King’s hands.* On the 
13th February, 1254, the King granted to his son, 


1 Carte’s History of England, vol. ii, pp. 51, 53. 

2 Dugdale, Bar., vol. i, p. 698. 
- 8 Hist. Angl., vol. ii, p. 427; Dugdale, Bar., vol. i, p. 699. 
* Rot. Original., 38 Henry III. 
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Prince Edward, and the heirs of his body, the kingdom 
of Ireland, the county of Chester, his conquests in North 
Wales, and three castles, to wit, Grosmont, Skenfrith, 
and another castle, with the honor and their appurte- 
nances, and other castles and possessions in England, 
Wales, and the Channel Islands, but so that the same 
should never be separated from the crown of England.' 
On the Prince’s surrender, in 1266, the three castles, 
the honor and Castle of Monmouth, and the honor of 
Lancaster, were granted by the King to his second son 
Edmund, who received a confirmation of this grant on 
the accession of Edward I; and another grant (20 Ed- 
ward II) of Monmouth and the three castles for his life, 
with remainder to his three sons in succession.’ On the 
death of Edmund, in 1291, the King assigned Mon- 
mouth and the three castles, with all the lands which 
his brother Edmund held beyond the river Severn, to 
William Hathewy until the King’s further orders; and 
in 1296, Henry, Edmund's second son, doing his homage, 
had livery of the castles and other possessions so 
assigned.° 

Henry was afterwards created Earl of Leicester, and 
in the succeeding reign, on Queen Isabel’s return from 
France, in 1326, with the avowed intention of dethron- 
ing the King, he joined the Queen’s cause, and was 
sent by her, during her stay at Hereford, into Wales 
to discover the King’s retreat, and take him prisoner. 
To intelligence of Leicester’s secession we may attribute 
the King’s order to Richard and John Wroth to seize 
and take into the King’s hands all the lands and tene- 
ments, goods and chattels, of Henry of Lancaster (a 
title which Leicester then assumed), in the land of 
Grosmont.* The King’s capture, imprisonment, and 
death, followed too soon for the execution of this order. 
On the 28th December, 1333, this Henry Earl of Lan- 


1 Rymer’s Federa, vol. i, p. 501, 2nd ed. 

2 Charter Rolls, 51 Henry III, and 1 and 20 Edward I. 
3 Rot. Original., 20 and 25 Edward I. 

* Tbid., 20 Edward II; Dugdale, Bar., vol. i, pp. 783-4. 
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caster granted the three castles, with other possessions, 
to his eldest son Henry, who in 1351 was created Duke 
of Lancaster, and died in 1361, leaving only two 
daughters, viz., Maude, first the wife of Ralph Stafford, 
and secondly of William Count of Holland and Zealand ; 
and Blanche, the wife of John of Gaunt, Earl of Rich- 
mond. Monmouth and the three castles, on the parti- 
tion of his estates,' fell to the lot of Maude; and on 
her death on Palm Sunday 1363, without issue, devolved 
in right of his wife Blanche, her sister and heir, on the 
Earl of Richmond, who thereupon was advanced to the 
title of Duke of Lancaster in Parliament on the 13th 
November following. There is no ground for supposing 
that John of Gaunt made Grosmont his residence. 
When he retired from court, on the accession of King 
Richard II, he intended to have made the Castle of 
Hereford his chief residence, having for that purpose 
begged a store of timber from the gentlemen of that 
county for the repairing and fortifying thereof, and he 
was not a little troubled that the King took that castle 
from him, and thereupon he went to his Castle of Ken- 
ilworth.? On the succession of his son, Henry of Boling- 
broke, to the throne, the three castles merged in the 
possessions of the crown, and ultimately became part 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. On the occasion of the 
insurrection of Owen Glyndwr, provision was made for 
fortifying and garrisoning many castles in Wales and 
the marches, including Crickhowel, Tretower, Aberga- 
venny, Ewyas Harold, Caerlleon, and Usk ; but no men- 
tion is made of any of the three castles.* The omission 
of Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Whitecastle, leads to the 
inference that they had suffered from neglect, and were 
not in a state of repair sufficient for a garrison; but 
this is a matter of uncertainty. It may, therefore, be 
well to conclude with Leland’s account‘ of the ruins 


1 Rot. Original., 20 and 25 Edward III. 
2 Dugdale, Bar., vol. ii, pp. 114 et seq. 
3 Rymer’s Feedera, vol. viii, p. 325. 

4 Itinerary, vols. iii, iv, fo. 176a, 
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about 1538: “ The Castle of Skenfrith standeth 5 miles 
above Monmouth towne, on Mone river, on the very 
ripe of it (secundum decursum fluvii); and in times 
past, by all likelihood, the river did goe about the 
Castle dike. Much of the utter ward of this Castle yet 
standeth. The site of it somewhat lowe. There isa 
stone bridge over Mone a little above the Castle. 

“ The Castle of Grossemount standeth a 3 miles above 
Skenfrith, on the right hand of Mone (secundum de- 
cursum fluvii), half a mile from the ripe. It standeth 
strongly on a rocky hill, drye ditched, and a village of 
the same name by it. Most part of the Castle walles 
yet stand. 

“ The third castle of the lordship of Tirty, or 3 townes, 
is called Whitecastle, 3 miles flat south from Grosse- 
mounte. This Castle standeth on a hill, and is drye 
motid. It is made almost of great slate stones, and is 
the greatest of the three.” 

We add to his account the notes which R. Symonds 
made in his Diary'a century later: ‘‘Cas Gwyn, or 
white castle : Marquis of Worcester owes it : ruined. 
Gresmond: idem owes it: ruined. Skenfrith: idem 
owes it: ruined. These three last were belonging to 
the Dutchy of Lancaster.” 

R. W. B. 





Obituary. 


Joun Jounes, Esq., M.A., or Dotavcoray.—It is our painful office, 
on this occasion, to chronicle the death, by an assassin’s hand, of 
Mr. Johnes of Dolaucothy. Descended from John ap Gruffydd ap 
Nicholas of the princely stock of Dinefawr, he was born in 1800, 
the eldest son of John Johnes, a Magistrate and Deputy Lieutenant 
of Carmarthen, High Sheriff in 1803; educated at Lampeter and 
Carmarthen Grammar Schools; graduated B.A. at Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1826, and M.A. in 1829; called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1831; appointed Judge of the County Court, 1847; 
Recorder of Carmarthen, 1851 ; Chairman of the Quarter Sessions 
for the County, 1853. Having discharged these and several other 
public duties with eminent faithfulness. and ability, he retired from 
public life in 1872. To archeologists he was more especially known 


I Symonds’ Diary (Camden Society), p. 206. 
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as the possessor of many valuable remains of Roman occupation 
and influence, discovered on his own grounds and their immediate 
neighbourhood ; to his countrymen as an enlightened and patriotic 
Welshman ; to his multitudinous friends as a conscientious, kind- 
hearted, and learned man. 





Miscellaneous Potices. 


Tue Editor is indebted to Mr. R. W. Banks for the following histo- 
rical notices of the castles described by Mr. G. T. Clark, pp. 276-84: 


BuaEen Luyrnt, CRIcKHOWEL, AND TReTOWER CasTLEs.—Close Rolls, 
vol. i, 1 Henry III, p. 316. King to Regd. de Braose and Walter 
de Lacy. Peter Fitz Herbert has returned to our fealty and service ; 
to give him such seisin of the Castle of Blaenlevenny, and all other 
his lands in the honor of Brecon, which you occupied during the 
war, as he had in the beginning of the war, and of which he was 
disseized on occasion of the war. Oxford, 24 July. 

15 John, p. 137. King to Engelian de Cygony. Let Cadwallon, 
when he has given security that he will serve us well and faithfully, 
have full seisin of one knight’s fee near Blenleuelin, which Wm. de 
Braose took away from him. Cranbourne, 7 July. 

In Stat. 22 Edward IV, cap. i, “A repeal of all former statutes 
made touching the excess of apparel”, is a proviso that the present 
Act “shall not be prejudicial to the liberty of wearing cloth and 
fur (purple and cloth of gold only excepted) of Sir Thos. Mount- 
gomerie, Sir Thos. Burgh, Sir Thos. Vaughan, Sir John Don, Sir 
Wm. Parrie, Sir Thos. Deseit Legier, Sir Thos. Bourghcher, Sir 
Thos. Grey, nor of Master Oliver, the King’s Secretary.” 

Inquis. p. m., 3 Edward II, No. 39. John Fitz Reginald to Agnes 
his wife. “ Crick-houwell maner’.” , 

Inquis. p. m., 6 Edward III, Nos. 49 and 99. Emeric Pauncevot. 
“* Crickhowell maner’.” 

Ditto, 34 Edw. IIT, No. 86. Roger de Mortimer. “ Kirkhowell”. 
A manor in Somerset was held of the honor of Kirkhowell, Inquis. 
4 Edward III, p. 30. 

Crickhowel is mentioned in Inquisitions femp. Richard II, and post. 

On the occasion of the insurrection of Owen Glyndwr, the King 
(8 Sept., 4 Henry IV) granted the custody of Cryghoell to John 
Pauncefot, and the custody of the Castle of Tretower to Sir James 
Berkley, Knt., who appears through his wife Elizabeth, daughter 
and heir of Sir John Bloet, Knt., to have become entitled to the 
manors of Raglan, Talgarth, Straddewy, etc., and to have received 
a confirmation of the town and Castle of Raglan from the King in 
1 Henry IV. 

Patent Roll, 3 Edward IV, Part I,m. 10. Grant of ample liberties 
to William Lord Herbert within the castles and lordships of “ Crag- 
howell and Trevetour”’, and that all his tenants shall have common 

of pasture in Reynold Forest. R. W. B. 
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Liannor InscriseD Stones. —We are glad to report that these 
stones, described in volume 1848, p. 201, and stated in volume 1859, 
. p. 234, to have been subsequently buried out of sight, have lately 
been re-discovered through the exertions of the Rev. O. Ll. Williams, 
Rector of Bodfean. 





Wrexnam Art Treasures’ ExuipitioN.—This Exhibition has been 
one of peculiar interest to Welshmen, not only for its own intrinsic 
merits as a rich collection of works of art of great beauty and value, 
but also for its rare MSS., and its paintings of scenes and persons 
illustrative of Welsh history. We wish some permanent memorial 
of it might be preserved in the shape of a book of photographs of 
the eminent men and notable places there depicted. 


Unper the title of Y Cymmrodor we are promised, in November, 
the first half-yearly part of The Transactions of the Cymmrodorion 
Society of London, under the editorship of the Rev. Robert Jones, 
B.A., Vicar of All Saints, Rotherhithe. Each Part will be made up 
of three divisions, with a separate pagination. The first to embody 
the transactions of the Cymmrodorion with those of kindred soci- 
eties, historical notices of Histeddfodau and of current matters bear- 
ing upon the literature, philology, and antiquities of the Cymry ; 
notes on national music, and critiques on books and other Celtic 
publications. The second will be devoted to the printing of valu- 
able Welsh MSS. The third will consist of reprints of rare and 
interesting works, chiefly in English, connected with the language, 
literature, and history of Wales. The Society has a wide and use- 
ful field before it; and we trust it will not belie the name it has 
assumed. Among the earliest reprints promised, we are glad to see 
Salesbury’s exceedingly rare Welsh-English Dictionary, and Moses 
Williams’ Catalogue of Welsh Books, which last formed the ground- 
work of that most useful work, Liyfryddiaeth y Cymry, whilst the 
former will develop the peculiarities of both the English and Welsh 
languages in the sixteenth century. If Dr. Thomas Williams of 
Trefriew’s Dictionary should be taken up for the second division, the 
Cymmrodor will indeed do a useful work, and we will wish it “all 
good luck”’. 


Lapidarium Wallie. By Proressor Westwoop.—The first Part of 
this most important work is now ready, and may be had of the 
Rev. E. L. Barnwell of Melksham, on payment of 10s. 6d., up to the 
end of November. After that date the price will be 15s. The pre- 
sent Part, a handsome quarto, illustrated with twenty-two tinted 
plates, embraces all the incised stones in the county of Glamorgan, 
and will not pay its cost unless the impression of 250 is sold. 

Part II is being prepared for the press, and will be issued to mem- 
bers and others on the same terms as Part I. Application to be 
made to Mr. Barnwell. 
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Rebiews. 


Cettic Scortanp: a History or Ancient Anpan. By Wittiam F. 
Sxenz, Author of The Four Ancient Books of Wales. Vol. i.— 
History and Ethnology. Edinburgh: Edmondston and Doug- 
las, 1876. 


Wuen a Celtic scholar of such eminence as Mr. Skene brings the 
fruits of his long experience, and the results of his special study, to 
bear upon the history of his own Alban, we are prepared to expect 
a work of more than usual interest and value; and in this expecta- 
tion we are not disappointed. 

His principal aim in this first volume, he tells us in his brief Pre- 
face, “‘ has been to endeavour to ascertain the true facts of its early 
civil history”; and in order to this end he devotes an introductory 
chapter to a definition of the country intended under the name, a 
description of its physical features, a summary of the five distinct 
periods of its early history, during the first three of which it was 
purely Celtic ; a critical examination of the authorities, and a brief 
outline of the plan of the work; the first volume of which treats of 
the ethnology and civil history of the different races which occupied 
it. The second will deal with the early Celtic church and its influ- 
ence on the language and culture of the people; whilst the third 
and last volume will discuss the early land-tenures and social con- 
dition of its Celtic inhabitants. 

In his definition of the country, Mr. Skene lays down the follow- 
ing three “ propositions as lying at the very threshold of Scottish 
history : 1, that Scotia, prior to the tenth century, was Ireland, and 
Treland alone ; 2, that when applied to Scotland, it was considered 
a new name superinduced upon the older designation of Alban or 
Albania; and 38, that the Scotia of the three succeeding centuries 
was limited to the districts between the Forth, the Spey, and Drum- 
alban.” 

The three purely Celtic periods of the kingdom he defines as :— 
First, the three centuries and a half during which the native tribes 
of Scotland were under the influence of the Roman power; at one 
time struggling for independent existence, at another subject to 
their authority, and awaking to those impressions of civilisation and 
of social organisation, the fruits of which they subsequently dis- 
played. Second, the succeeding period, of rather longer duration, 
in which the native and foreign races in the country first struggled 
for the succession to their dominant authority in the island, and 
then contended among themselves for the possession of its fairest 
portions. The third period commenced with the establishment of 
the Scottish monarchy in the ninth century, and lasted for two cen- 
turies and a half, till the Scottish dynasty became extinct in the 

rson of Malcolm II. Down to this date the history of the four 

ingdoms of Dalriada, Scone, Alban, and Scotia, which comprised 
the Celtic population, is treated in so many distinct chapters, fol- 
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lowed by one which traces, through the fourth period, the renewed 
struggle between the different races that ended in the recognition 
of the royal authority of the Scoto-Saxon dynasty ; and through the 
fifth period, the rapid amalgamation of the different provinces, and 
the spread of the Saxon race and of feudal institutions ; terminating 
in the death of Alexander III in 1286, the last of the native dynas- 
ties of her monarchs. 

The materials out of which previous writers have compiled their 
histories are then discussed, and “a critical discrimination of their 
relative value, and an analysis of their contents”, have led to the 
conclusion that “they labour under the twofold defect, first, of an, 
uncritical use of the materials which are authentic; and second, of 
the combination with these materials of others which are undoubt- 
edly spurious”. Among these last he enumerates Richard of Ciren- 
cester’s work, De Situ Britannie (which is described as an impudent. 
forgery), the Welsh Historical Triads, Hanes Taliesin, and the Iolo 
MSS. A careful distinction is also made between the value of the. 
Annals of the Four Masters and the earlier ones of Tighernac, Inis~ 
fallen, and Ulster. 

Having thus cleared the way, Mr. Skene proceeds to discuss, in 
Chapter I, the earliest notices of the British Isles, the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, and the successive steps in the advance of the Romans 
to the Firths of Forth and Clyde. Chapter IT treats of the Roman 
province in Scotland, and introduces us to the Caledonii and 
Meatee, whose manners and customs (p. 80) bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of the Britons as described by Cesar, p. 32,—a point 
of importance not lost sight of in the ethnological chapter. Another 
point of special interest is the theory which he starts, “that the 
true Valentia was that part of the province most exposed to the 
attacks of the Scots, and afterwards called Wales.” This theory is 
supported with much ingenuity, on the ground of the institution of 
the new military office of Comes Britanniarum, the title of the bodies 
of infantry placed under his command, and the order of the provinces 
enumerated in the Notitia. Without endorsing this opinion, we 
would draw attention to the footnote on p. 103, in which this last 
argument is summarised, as a good specimen of the free handling, 
yet clear and reasonable method, in which Mr. Skene treats the 
whole subject. Chapter III, entitled “ Britain after the Romans’, 
discusses that very obscure portion of the history which intervened 
between the departure of the Roman soldiers and the coming of the 
Roman missionaries; and contains a full and elaborate account of 
the four races which then occupied the island, and carried on the 
struggle for the supremacy, viz., the indigenous Britons and Picts, 
and the foreign Scots and Saxons or Angles. By the “ Britons” 
are meant those Celtic inhabitants who had been brought into more 
or less subjection to the Romans, and had adopted their manners 
and customs, but not their language. By the “ Picts”, an aggrega- 
tion of native tribes, differing from the Britons only in being “ larger 
in body and limb, and less xanthous”; divided geographically into 
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' three groups, and showing indications of a “different degree of 





civilisation and of advancement in social organisation”. The chap- 
ter, however, which will be read with the most general interest is 
the fourth, which inquires into “the ethnology of Britain’’. In this, 
tradition and legend, Greek and Roman writers, the evidence of 
archeology, topography, and philology, are all put into the witness- 
box and examined ; and the verdict arrived at is,—1, that the Picts 
represented the Cruithnigh of Ireland, the Silurians of South Wales, 
the tin-workers of Cornwall and the Scilly Isles ; 2, that they form 
the connecting, link with the Basques or Iberians ; 3, that to them 
belonged the dolico-cephalic or neolithic type of skulls found in the 
long sepulchral barrows; and that, 4, their language shows no evi- 
dence of a concurrent Cymric element, but does contain some affi- 
nities to the Cornish dialect. 

A volume of such interest and importance will obtain, we trust, 
as surely as it merits, a wide and careful study. 


Tae Bancor Diocesan Directory. Edited by the Ray. WILLIAM 
Hucues. Bangor: Douglas Brothers. 1876. 


Tne plan of this little book is good. In a series of ten chapters it 
treats of the Cathedral, bishops, clergy, parishes, new and restored 
churches, grammar schools, Diocesan societies, and other matters 
relating to the diocese of Bangor. But we regret that the execution 
is not equal to the promise ; as it is marred not only by occasional 
slovenliness of style, but by great carelessness in the correction of 
the proof sheets. Because, however, we wish well to the design, 
and hope to see it in time realised in a better arranged and more 
accurately written handbook of diocesan information, we will 
point out not only its favourable points, but also some of its more 
serious defects. In doing so we will confine ourselves to the first 
two chapters, which are those of most interest to the antiquary and 
archeologist. 

Chapter I touches briefly on the foundation of the See, and on the 
history of the Cathedral. On this subject appropriate and exhaus- 
tive extracts are made from Browne Willis’s Survey, Pennant’s 
Tours in Wales, and Sir Gilbert Scott’s Reports; so that we have 
in it a compendious and useful summary of the chief features of 
the Cathedral in the past, supplemented and completed by an 
account of the recent reopening. Unfortunately, however, the very 
first page shows such marks of want of care as may tempt the 
reader to do injustice to the rest of it. Such expressions as “ Ex- 
tract from Pennant’s,”—“ one religious community began to claim 
superiority over the other,” for others ; and the illustration of Ban- 
gor as “a name not peculiar to our own country,” by instances of 
its occurrence in Ireland, Scotland, and by “two places in Wales,” 
as if Wales were not our country. Bleuddyn and Severeus are not 
the usual, nor probably the correct, way of spelling those names ; and 
the visit of the latter in company with Germanus did not occur in 
499 but in a.v. 477, 
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Chapter IT gives a chronological list, with biographical sketches, 
of the bishops from the foundation of the See to the present time ; 
those to 1720 being reprinted from Browne Willis ; the subsequent 
one is amplified in some instances from the earlier Diocesan Direc- 
tory published at Tremadoc, 1866. Weare specially glad to see the 
reprint of so scarce and valuable a work as Browne Willis; but we 
trust that in any future issue a more careful supervision of the proof 
sheets will be exercised, as the printer’s errors are really too numerous 
to transcribe. We would further suggest that some notice should be 
introduced of such bishops as ‘‘Marclois”, who died in 942 (Celtic 
Review), and “ Madoc Min’’, who treacherously caused the death of 
Llewelyn ap Seisyllt and his son Gruffydd (Myv. Arch. ii, p. 515) ; 
that the account of the Pontifical should be supplemented by the 
more recent description given in the Library Catalogue lately 
issued; and that as the appendices are not transcribed, the refer- 
ence to them should be omitted. 

The editor has been misled by the Gwyddoriadur when he states 
in his note, p. 21, that Giraldus Cambrensis refused to accept the 
see, “ because he had elected to go with Archbishop Baldwin to 
preach the Crusades”. The Archbishop and Giraldus had taken 
their tour in 1188, whereas the vacancy in the see did not occur 
till 1190. Again, it is not actually correct to state, as in note on 
p. 48, “that no mitre was conferred upon any Welshman by the 
House of Hanover until the appointment of Bishop Hughes in 1870”, 
inasmuch as Bishop Wynne of St. Asaph was appointed by George I 
in'1715, Bishop Thomas to the same see in 1743. The effigy of 
Gruffydd ap Dafydd Goch is not in Dolwyddelen but in Bettwsycoed 
Church ; and the Bishop Morgan, by whom Bishop Humphreys was 
ordained, was not the celebrated William Morgan, translator of the 
Bible, who died in 1604, but Bishop Robert Morgan. 

We will not close this notice without an expression of satisfaction 
that a move has been made towards a diocesan book for Bangor, 
and a hope that the day may come when a worthy history of the 
diocese shall be published. Towards that end we need not remind 
our readers how large a source of information is contained in the 
volumes of our own Journal. 





Tue ArcHzoLocy or Rome. By Jonn Henry Parker, C.B., Hon. 
M.A. Oxon., F.S.A. Lond., etc. Vol. II. The Forum Roma- 
num and the Via Sacra. Oxford: James Parker and Co. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1876. 


Ir would be difficult to say whom Mr. Parker has laid under the 
greater obligation,—whether those archeologists who have visited 
the spots he illustrates and describes so vividly, or those more 
numerous ones who have watched his proceedings from a distance, 
and are now enabled, in their far-off homes, to realise so accurately 
the several scenes. His object, he tells us in the Preface to the Via 
Sacra, has been “to explain in a popular manner the true history of 
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the city of Rome”; and this he has striven to do “ by the eye rather 
than by the ear”, acting on the well known principle that 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


For this end he has employed photography for the purposes of illus- 
tration, judging most correctly, that next to seeing the objects 
themselves, this is by far the most accurate and satisfactory method 
of representing them ; for photography not only renders with soft- 
ness and truth the exact appearance, but nothing is too minute or 
trifling to escape its delineation ; so that even the thickness of the 
mortar between the joints in a course of masonry, to say nothing of 
the thickness of the bricks themselves, is faithfully recorded ; and 
these are important points in the calculation of the period to which 
the masonry belongs. By this means, and a careful comparison of 
part with part, we are presented with a series of constructions which 
carry us back from the “ new city’ to buildings of the time of the 
empire, and to works like the Cloaca Maxima of the early kings. 
As specimens of the admirable illustrations we would especially men- 
tion those of the sculptures on the wall of the Comitium (XIV, xv, 
xvi), those of the inscription of Augustus at Ancyra (XXVIII, XxIX), 
and those of the Arch of Titus (x11, xxi). 

Whilst we regret very sincerely the causes which compelled Mr. 
Parker to spend his winters at Rome, we cordially congratulate him 
on the excellent use he has made of the opportunity, and we thank 
him for the boon he has conferred upon his brother archeologists. 





WYNNSTAY AND THE Wynns: a Volume of Varieties put together by 
the Author of The Gossiping Guide to Wales. Oswestry: Wood- 
all and Venables. 1876, 


TueE title of this brochure aptly describes its nature and contents. 
It is a “ Volume of Varieties”, commencing with the pedigree of 
Sir Watkin Williams-Wynn, and a sketch of the family history ; but 
mainly taken up with an account of the chief incidents in the life of 
the present Baronet, from his birth to his recent return from his 
Mediterranean cruise. In the former portion there is a copious 
— rsion of anecdote and gossip, which makes it read pleasantly 
enough. The latter portion is “put together” from the abundant 
newspaper accounts of the banquets and other events there fully 
recorded. The interest of the work is much enhanced by several 
good illustrations in wood, lithography, and collotype, of members 
of the family and their chief houses of residence, as Wynnstay, 
Llangedwin, and Glanllyn ; and there is added a list of the valuable 
MSS. which were unfortunately destroyed in the disastrous fire of 
1858, the loss of which has made such a grievous gap in the mate- 
rials for the local and general history of the Principality. The book 
is nicely got up, and will be valued by the many friends of the genial 
Baronet, who will be glad of this memento of “ the Prince in Wales”. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST 


ANNUAL MEETING 


WAS HELD AT 


ABERGAVENNY 


on 


MONDAY, AUGUST 141u, 1876, 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. 


Tue Local Committee, by whom, in conjunction with Mr. Rosinson, 
the General Secretary for South Wales, the arrangements of the 
Meeting were carried out, consisted of the following Members : 


CHAIRMAN. 
A. D. BERRINGTON, ESQ., Pant y Goitre. 


Lord Henry Somerset, M.P. 

Lord Raglan, Cefn Tilla 

Lord Tredegar, wr > Park 

Col. the Hon. F. C. Morgan, M.P., 
Ruperra Castle 

Capt. Amiel, The Chapel 

pose Sree Esq.,Old Bank House 

Crawshay Bailey, Esq., Maindiff Court 

Sir J. R. Bailey, Bart., M.P., Glanusk 
Park 

E. D. Batt, Esq., The Cloisters 

W. F. Batt, Esq., Cae Kenvy 

Rowland Bent, Esq., Coldbrook Park 

Edgar Brewer, Esq., Llanellen 

Col. Byrde, Goytrey House 

Rev. Bury Capel, St. Mary’s 

Capt. Carnegy, Ty Rholben 

Ven. Archdeacon Crawley, Bryngwyn 

Alfred Crawshay, Esq., Llansant 5 
Bwlch 

Rev. R. J. Duncan, Grosmont 

Rev. J. Farquhar, M.A., Llanthewy 
Skirrid 

R. Baker Gabb, Esq., The Chain 

Henry Hall, Esq., Lilwyndt 

J. A. Herbert, Esq., Llanarth Court 

J. C. Hill, Esq., The Brooks 

Rev, A. F, Hogan, Llandeilo, Pertholey 





Rev. G. Howell, Llangattock, Crick- 
howell 

J. Humfrey, Esq., Llanwenarth House 

Sir H. M. Jackson, Bart., M.P., Lian- 
tillio Court 

John James, Esq., Llansoar 

Basil Jayne, Esq., Pant y Bailey 

David Lawrence, Esq., Llangibby 
Castle 

Lieut.-Col. M’Donnell, Plas Newydd, 
Usk 

George Moore, Esq., Abergavenny 

Rev. H. Peake, Trinity 

Rev. W. Pinney, Llanvetherine 

ag a a Esq., ‘he Grange, 


glan 

Richard Rees, Esq., The Firs 

Lieut.-Col. Relph, Beech Hill, Usk 

J. A. Rolls, Esq., The Hendre 

J. Lilburn Rosher, Esq., Trewyn 

Rev. H. P. Somerset, Raglan 

E. Y. Steele, Esq., Frogmore House 

S. H. Steele, Esq., M.D., Dyne House 

J. B. Walford, Esq., Hill Grange 

Major Wheeley, The Pentre 

F. C. H. Williams, Esq., Nantoer 

Rev. Thos. Williams, M.A., Peppard 
Rectory 


Treasurer. 
Manley Ashwin, Esq., Abergavenny. 
Secretaries. 
re gh gt ee Esq., M.D., Larchfield. 


My 


Beirington, Esq., Pant y Goitre. 
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MONDAY, AUGUST 14ru. 


Tue General Committee having met at half-past eight in the 
Assembly Rooms, proceeded to discuss and amend the Report, 
which was then approved and ordered to be submitted to the General 
Meeting. It was also decided that Carnarvon should be proposed 
for the place of meeting in 1877. 

At nine p.M., Professor Babington, Chairman of the Committee, 
having read a letter from the outgoing President, the Bishop of 
St. David’s, expressive of his regret at being prevented by diocesan 
engagements from attending in person to resign the chair to his old 
friend and fellow-worker, called upon Mr. Freeman, the new Presi- 
dent, to take the chair. 

The President then called upon Mr. Robinson, one of the General 
Secretaries, to read the following Report : 


REPORT. 


“Tn holding this, its thirty-first Annual Meeting, in Abergavenny 
and its vicinity,—a country intimately associated with the border- 
warfare of successive races, where Gaedhil, Cymro and Roman, 
Saxon and Norman, have in turn measured their strength, and left 
in the nomenclature of the hills and streams, in camp and castle, 
enduring monuments of their presence and occupation,—on_ this 
especial occasion your Committee desire to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Cambrian Archwological Association upon having for its 
President one so distinguished in the field of historical research as 
the historian of the Norman conquest, an apt successor to the col- 
league with whom he has told so well the story of St. David’s Cathe- 
dral. 

“During the past year the progress of the Association has been 
of the most satisfactory description. The increase in the number 
of subscribers which your Committee have had to chronicle on 
previous occasions, is still fully maintained, and the muster-roll of 
members now far exceeds that of any previous period ; and while 
congratulating you upon this constant and steady growth, your 
Committee trust it may be accepted as an indication that the objects 
of this and kindred societies are becoming more widely appreciated. 
Conscious of the ever widening circle of public sympathy, your 
Committee would impress upon the members the necessity for their 
individual and collective action in the preservation of the ancient 
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monuments which may, in a sense, be considered as committed to 
our care ; using such endeavour to implant and foster in others the 
knowledge of, and regard for, them; persuaded that in the wider 
and better appreciation of them lies a greater security for their 
future preservation than in any measure emanating from imperial 
sources. 

“Your Committee rejoice to draw attention to the list of import- 
ant works which, in different fields of archzological lore, are being 
issued from the press by members of the Association. First in the 
list we would name the long expected work on the Inscribed Stones 
of Wales, by Professor Westwood, one of the earliest and most 
steadfast contributors to your Journal, the first Part of which appears 
contemporaneously with this our Meeting. Next we would enume- 
rate the forthcoming Lectures on Celtic Philology, which so compe- 
tent a scholar as John Rhys has far advanced in the press,—a book 
which promises to supply a vacuum in the scientific treatment of 
the modern Celtic languages. Then, again, he who has written so 
ably of the Four Ancient Books of Wales has now taken in hand to 
discuss the history, ethnology, the religion and language, of his own 
ancient Alban, under the title of Celtic Scotland. In the field of 
medieval Welsh romance we have had the good fortune to receive 
the completed volume of the Seint Greal, the first of a series which 
the Rev. Canon Williams of Rhydycroesau has undertaken to edit 
on that subject, and which he proposes to follow up, without delay, 
with the Gests of Charlemagne; and your Committee regret that 
this work is not more abundantly supported by.Welshmen in gene- 
ral. The nearly completed volume by Canon G. T. O. Bridgeman, on 
the Princes of South Wales, whose careful treatment cannot fail to 
throw much light on so interesting a subject, completes a series on 
which the Association may be justly congratulated. 

“In a Society founded so many years as our own, it must be that 
from time to time some of its members should be removed. During 
the past year your Committee have had to chronicle the loss of some 
of its oldest and most valued members. The nature and extent of this 
loss can best be estimated when we mention the names of Sir Gard- 
ner Wilkinson ; Mr. R. R. Brash; Sir J. H. Scourfield, the genial 
President of this Association in 1864; Mr. Thos. Jones, the learned 
Librarian of the Cheetham Society; Dr. T. T. Griffith ; the Dean 
(Vincent) of Bangor ; Canon W. Beach Thomas of St. David’s, and 
others ; some of whom, by their labours in the field, and their con- 
tributions to our own and other journals, have rendered to archwo- 
logy in general services which it is difficult to overrate. 

“Your Committee have to propose the following noblemen and 
gentlemen for confirmation as members of the Association : 


“ NortH WALES. 
“Westminster, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., Halkin Castle 
Londonderry, the Most Noble the Marquis. of, K.P., Plas 
Machynlleth 
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Cunliffe, Lady, of Acton, Denbighshire 
Dunlop, Alexander Mylne, Esq., Brynmawr, Merionethshire 
Edwards, Miss Wynne, Rhuddlan, Flintshire 
Haslam, W. G., Esq., Menai Bridge, Anglesey 
Jones, Rev. OC. F., M.A., Rhuabon 
Meyrick, Sir George, Bart., Bodorgan, Anglesey 
Oakley, William Edward, Esq., Plas Tanybwlch, Merion- 
_ ethshire 
Torre, Rev. W. F. W., M.A., Buckley Vicarage, Flintshire 
Williams, Rev. D., Llandyrnog Rectory, Denbigh 
Williams, Robt. ap Hugh, Esq., M.A., Bodelwyddan, Flint- 
shire 
“Sour WaAtes. 


“ Philipps-Scourfield, Sir Owen Henry, M.A., Bart., William- 
ston, Haverfordwest 

Evans, Rev. Thomas, Goytre Rectory, Abergavenny 
Davis, Joseph D., Esq., Ty Draw, Treherbert, Pontypridd 
Thomas, Owen, Esq., Altyfrau, Lianelly 
Rees, G. Arthur, Esq., Diolyn, Llandovery 
Wilkins, Charles, Esq., Springfield, Merthyr 
Williams, Rev. John (Glanmor), Ebbw Vale. 


4 *¢ ENGLAND AND THE MaRcHEs. 


“ Hughes, Rev. W., Victoria Park, Chester 
Owen, T. Morgan, Esq., M.A., Abergavenny 
Powell, Thomas, Esq., M.A., The College, Fairwater, Taunton. 


“Your Committee bespeak the attendance of the Members at 
the ‘ Business Meeting’ on Thursday morning next, to consider 
and revise the present code of bye-laws with a view to republica- 
tion, and for other important business connected with the fature 
conduct of the Association. 

“Your Committee propose that His Grace the Duke of West- 
minster, K.G., and the Most Noble the Marquis of Londonderry, 
K.P., be made Patrons of the Society: And that the following be 
added to the list ef Vice-Presidents :— 


‘“* Professor Westwood, M.A., F.L.S. . 
Hugh R. Hughes, Esq., Lord Lieutenant of Flintshire 
Rev. Chancellor Allen, M.A. 

J. W. Nicholl Carne, Esq., D.C.L., F.S.A. 
Robert Oliver Jones, Esq., Fonmén Castle. 


. “The retiring members of the Committee are Rev. Edward 
Powell Nicholl, M.A., J. Lewis, Esq., J. O. Westwood, Esq., M.A., 
F.L.S. ; and in place of them the following names are proposed for 
appointment :—J. Y. W. Lloyd, Esq.; M.C. Jones, Esq., F.S.A. ; 
Rev. M. H. Lee. 
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“Your Committee propose the following changes among the 
Local Secretaries :— 

“ Denbighshire. Rev. T. J. Hughes, vice Rev. T. Williams 

Carmarthenshire. Rev. Benjamin Williams, vice Rev. R. H. Morris 

Monmouthshire. Edward Hamer, Esq., vice J. E. Lee, Esq.” 


The adoption of this Report having been moved by Professor 
Babington, seconded by Chancellor Allen, and supported by the 
Treasurer, was carried unanimously, and it was ordered to be 
printed. 

The President then delivered the following inaugural address : 


‘*T take possession of this chair to which the favour of the Asso- 
ciation has called me, with feelings of deep satisfaction on every 
ground but one. Chosen to be your President for the year on which 
we have just entered, I should have been well pleased if I could 
have been, not only in office but in actual bodily presence, the suc- 
cessor of him who was your President during the year which has 
just come to an end. i feel that, if I were ever to be your Presi- 
dent at all, I could not be President in any other year with the 
same fitness as in the year in which I am the immediate successor 
of the present Bishop of St. David’s. A close friendship of five and 
thirty years is in any case no small matter; but it becomes some- 
thing even deeper than usual when a man sees preeminent powers 
which he himself recognized so long ago, at last fully acknowledged 
by the world in general, when he sees a great post at last filled by 
the man whom he has himself, years ago, marked out as the one 
fitting man to fill it. I can hardly remember how long it is since I 
first found out that the present Bishop of St. David’s was the right 
man to succeed the great Prelate whom he has succeeded. In those 
days indeed I might have been well pleased to quicken the suc- 
cession by placing the last illustrious occupant of that see on the 
loftier throne to which more than one of his predecessors had been 
moved. My way, long ago, to find room for Jones in the chair of 
Thirlwall, would have been to place Thirlwall in the chair of Augus- 
tine, of Chicheley. If the whole of my scheme has not been carried 
out, part of it at least has been. One man at least has been set 
in the place which is fittest for him: one place at least, the chair, 
has been filled by the man who is the fittest of all men to fill it. 
But, in the presence of this Association, I feel a special tie between 
myself and Bishop Jones, beyond the ties either of private friend- 
ship or of admiration for his public character. If I have ever been 
of any use to this Association, you must thank Bishop Jones for it. 
It was under his guidance that I first made my way into the Princi- 
pality of Wales and its Marches. It was, above all things, under 
his guidance that I first made my way to the most venerable spot 
within that Principality. It was with him that I first explored the 
wonderful remains of the place of which he is now the chief shep- 
herd, the place of which he and I were in former years the joint 
historians. It was too under his guidance that I found my way. 
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to the first meeting of this Association that I ever attended. This 
is now seven and twenty years ago, when he and 1 were alike young 
beginners. Six and twenty years after that meeting, he, in his new 
character, was your President. I was his guest in the palace in 
which I was so well pleased at last to see him as its master. At 
that meeting it was that, with a degree of surprise greater per- 
haps than any that I had ever felt at any other moment of my life, 
I found myself chosen to be his successor in the presidency of this 
Association. Nothing could have been more unexpected ; yet, as 
I just now said, if I were to be chosen at all, I felt that the right 
year for me to be chosen was that in which I should follow him. 
As it was through him that I gained my first knowledge of Wales, 
and my first introduction to the body which is devoted to the his- 
tory and antiquities of Wales, as it is mainly in fellowship with him 
that Iam at all known as a contributor to the history and anti- 
quities of Wales, I felt that I could at no time so fittingly succeed 
to your chair as at the moment when he left it. And I may say 
with truth that it is a real disappointment to me that he is not here 
in person. for me to take my place as his actual personal successor. 
That the Bishop of St. David’s is not here in person this evening 
I deeply regret. I am sure that every one here present deeply 
regrets. That so it is, as it is no fault of mine, neither is it any 
fault of his. I know that his interest in this Association would 
have brought him hither if higher duties did not lead him else- 
where. I believe that our old-standing friendship would have made 
it as pleasant for him to meet me here as his successor as it would 
have been pleasant for me to meet him here as my predecessor. 
That he is not here to-day is owing to the fact that he is needed in 
his own diocese for the discharge of episcopal duties, the times of 
which were fixed before the time of this Meeting was fixed. We 
then, and I most of all, have simply to regret what we cannot alter. 
It would have given me yet greater pleasure could I have taken 
this chair as the immediate personal successor of my friend of so 
many years, the honoured Bishop of that great diocese which is his 
own by so many ties; but as it is, my connexion with this Associ- 
ation has been so long and so pleasant, I have seen so many memo- 
rable spots in its company, I have made so many valued friends in 
the course of its meetings, that though the presence of one friend 
more would have made this day brighter, still I feel it to be a day 
of no common brightness when I am called on, for the first time, to 
take my place as the year’s President of the Cambrian Archeologi- 
cal Association. 

“T feel that, in your choice of me as your President for the year, 
you have done a somewhat daring act; you have taken somewhat 
of a leap in the dark ; you have made an experiment which nothing 
but success can justify. For the first time you have chosen as your 
President one who has absolutely no conrexion whatever, by pro- 
perty, residence, or any other tie, with the place of meeting. I did 
indeed live for five years as a stranger in a corner of this county of 
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Monmouth, far away from the place in which we are now met; but 
I do not own a rood of land in any part of Monmouthshire, I have 
no family connexion with the district, I hold no office in the dis- 
trict. This is indeed by no means my first visit to Abergavenny ; 
but it is the first visit that I have paid to Abergavenny in any 
character but that of a passing traveller, an admirer of the scenery, 
a student of the antiquities, of this lovely and historic land. You 
have, in short, for the first time since the Association has been in 
being, placed at its head a working member of the Association on 
no ground except that he is a working member of the Association. 
Last year a happy combination of circumstances allowed you to 
make a choice of that kind which is the best of all. In the Bishop 
of St. David’s you found one who united the highest local position 
with all the personal qualifications which could be wished for in the 
President of a learned body, and especially of this particular learned 
body. In choosing me you have dispensed with all local, official, 
or genealogical qualifications. You have chosen a President who 
has no claim but that he has striven to do something for historic 
learning in general, and for the objects of this Association in parti- 
cular. Such a choice is a novelty: it is an experiment: it is a 
risk, Iam not uttering words of course; I am not following any 
conventional formule; I am speaking from my inmost heart when 
I say that I feel it as a real and a great honour that such a choice 
should have been just risked in my person. But this lays on me 
only the heavier responsibility. It is for me to do what I can to 
make that rash experiment a successful one ; to show that the risk, 
though dangerous, is not desperate. I shall be well pleased indeed 
if I can so guide the Association through the present week of meet- 
ing as to make you willing to continue the same principle of selec- 
tion in the person of others. I stand in the face of this Meeting as 
your first chief risen from the ranks, your first President chosen 
simply because the Association is good enough to think that in past 
times he has done it some service. I should be well pleased if I 
am able so to bear myself in the post in which you have placed me 
that I may next year be able to leave the chair to make way for 
some one of my friends and fellow-workers whom I see around me, 
for some one chosen on the same grounds which can alone have led 
you to choose me. 

“But I feel that my election to the chair of the Association dur- 
ing the present year has a meaning of greater importance than any- 
thing which personally touches myself. I find myself not only Pre- 
sident of an Archeological Society—that is a post not wholly new 
to me,—but President of a Cambrian Archeological Society. A 
body which by its very name proclaims itself to be a Cambrian, a 
British, body has put at its head perhaps the least Cambrian or 
_ British man that it could have found. No one has less claim than 
I to be looked on asa true Briton. Some people have been well 
disposed or ill disposed enough to look on me as the ideal Saxon. 
I do not indeed suppose that every one of your-former Presidents 
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could claim to be of unmixed British blood ; but they have all been 
Britons, if not by birth, at least by aduption. If they have not all 
sprung of the blood of Cadwallader or of Roderick the Great, they 
have most of them had what in these degenerate times may be 
looked on as more valuable, a firm hold on a greater or less portion 
of the soil of Cadwallader and of Roderick the Great. I, on the 
other hand, have nothing to do with either the blood or the soil of * 
any of the worthies of Wales. If I am to describe myself, I can 
hardly do so without bringing in the names of some of the bitterest 
enemies of the Briton. My blood, so far as I can trace any, belongs 
to the realm of Offa; my land, such little as I own, lies in the 
realm of Cenwealh and Ine. [I live, I would fain believe, hard by 
the site of one of the fights in which the West-Saxon tore away 
another portion of British ground from its British owners. You 
have, of your own free choice, set for this year a purely English 
head upon a British body. That this can have been done, and done 
unanimously, is, I hope, a sign of feelings which I trust are not con- 
fined to this Association. I look on it as a sign that the struggles of 
ages that have long passed away are now purely matters of history, 
a sign that Briton and English look on their fellow-workers of the 
other stock as fellow-workers in a field common to both. That you 
should have put me at your head I look on as a great instance of this 
common good feeling between races that once were enemies ; and 
I prize it and rejoice in it accordingly. Here, on British soil, in a 
meeting of a British body, I feel that it is I who am the Welshman. 
Iam the wealh, the stranger, the man of strange speech who has 
come from a strange land. But during the seven-and-twenty years 
that I have had more or less to do with the Cambrian land and this 
Cambrian Association, I do not remember that the stranger has 
ever had any reason to complain of his treatment in the land in 
which he has sojourned. In this Association at least I have always 
found the right hand of fellowship held out to me as kindly and as 
warmly as if I had been in every way one of yourselves, British by 
blood and dwelling-place, instead of being, as I am, purely Mercian 
by birth, purely West-Saxon in feeling. I feel it as no slight sign 
that the enmities of old days are passed away, that men of all races 
within this island can study the history of all parts of their common 
country, when I, who feel it as my highest reward if I am deemed 
to be the successful champion of Godwine and of Harold, find 
myself placed at the head of a body whose business it is to explore 
the history of the land and the race which gave birth to Caradoc 
the son of Gruffydd and Gruffydd the son of Liywelyn. But per- 
haps, for the very reason that I am in this way a stranger among 
you, for the very reason that I look on British history and 
British affairs with the eyes of an outsider and not with the 
eyes of a native, I may be all the better fitted to speak on the 
particular subject on which I wish to insist in this my inaugural 
address as your President. It is a subject on which I touched 
last year at Caermarthen. I wish to insist on it more fully, more 
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strongly, here at Abergavenny. That subject is the high import- 
ance of the history of Wales as part of the general history of 
Britain, and the extreme need of supplying better helps than can 
be found at present for those who wish to study the history of 
Wales as part of the history of Britain. I might sum up what I 
have to say in a very short sentence—there is no really good his- 
tory of Wales, and there ought to be one. Because I look at British 
matters from the outside, I am perhaps all the better able to see 
the real relation of British matters to other matters. Having given 
more or less of attention, the attention of an outsider, to them for a 
good many years, I can say with truth that I have constantly found, 
both the importance of a knowledge of Welsh history and the 
extreme difficulty of really getting at Welsh history. Let me speak 
to all who hear me, British and English, as reasonable men. I will 
assume that, on both sides alike, you can endure to hear plain facts. 
The people of by far the greater part of this Isle of Britain, are not, 
and have not been for ages, Britons, but Englishmen. Through 
the greater part of this island the Briton has been swept away; he 
has either fallen before the sword of the Teutonic invader or he has 
found shelter among his brethren in those parts of the island whose 
history forms our special subject. Believe me, the Englishman is 
an Englishman ; his blood, his speech, his institutions, are all Eng- 
lish ; we—I speak for myself and for my own fellows—brought all 
these things with us from the banks of the Elbe and the Weser; 
we did not find them here on the banks of the Thames and the 
Severn. Do not—lI speak to my British hearers—be deluded by 
false friends, I once read a book that went about with great zeal 
to prove that Englishmen were Welshmen ; but then it went about 
further to prove, with no less zeal, that Welshmen were Jews. 
Give the Saxon his due ; you will hardly call him an enemy beside 
such a friend as this. Assuredly Englishmen are not Welshmen ; 
but Englishmen and Welshmen are alike kinsfolk of the common 
Aryan stock, and no man of that stock can calmly sit by and see 
any of his kinsfolk turned into Jews. Our English tongue is not 
your British tongue; it is not derived from your British tongue ; it 
has received only the slightest of infusions from your British tongue. 
But British and English alike are but widely separated dialects of 
that one common speech which the common forefathers of Britons 
and Englishmen spoke when they both set forth from their 
common home in the far east. Our English institutions are not 
the institutions of the Briton or of the Roman; they are not bor- 
rowed from the institutions of the Briton or of the Roman; they 
are our own unborrowed heritage which we—I speak as one of the 
stock of the invaders—brought from ourearlier home in those voyages 
across the German Sea, of which the keels of Hengest made the first. 
The institutions of the Angle and the Saxon are the heritage of the 
Angle and the Saxon, as the institutions of the Briton are the 
heritage of the Briton, as the institutions of the Roman are the 
heritage of the Roman. But then the heritage of the Angle and 
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the Saxon, the heritage of the Briton, and the heritage of the 
Roman are all but parts of one greater heritage, the common 
heritage of the Aryan stock. They are the heritage of those early 
days when the common forefathers of Briton, Englishman, and 
Roman worked out for themselves those first great steps in religious, 
social, and political life of which the whole history of Aryan Europe 
and her colonies has been the outcome. If we look at the history 
of Wales simply as part of the history of the great Celtic race, it 
is no slight share of interest and importance which attaches to it 
in that character only. It is the history of part of one of the 
great branches of the Aryan family, of that branch which, to all 
appearance, was the first to make its way into Western Europe. 
The history of the Celtic race is no small part of the history of 
Europe. It is the history of a race which now, as a people keeping its 
own character, speaking its own language, abides only in certain 
parts of Gaul and of the British Islands. But it is the history of 
a race which in its early days spread far beyond those boundaries. 
We must not forget that the Celt, though he has adopted the speech 
of one set of conquerors and the name of another, still forms the 
essence of one of the great nations of Europe. The Frenchman 
has borrowed his speech from Rome and his name from Germany ; 
but he remains essentially a Celt all the same. So again, we must 
not forget how large a part of what has long been Italy once was 
Gaul—how far along the Hadriatic coast Cesar had to march 
before he came to the petty stream which parted his own province 
from the native land which he invaded. Along the Danube again, 
far away into Illyricum, the Celt once spread; his ambassadors 
came face to face with Alexander, and told him that the only thing 
they feared was lest the sky should fall on them. In the mingled 
population of Spain again, the Celt formed one great element, 
though here undoubtedly the Celtic element was in strictness a mere 
infusion. As France, after all her changes, still remains essentially 
Celtic, so Spain, after all her changes, the coming of the Celt him- 
self among them, still remains essentially Iberian. The history of 
a race which once held so great a place in Europe, which, though 
now in a manner under a veil, fills no small place in Europe still, 
is truly no small part of European history. And the part of this 
great Celtic history which immediately concerns us, Britons and 
Englishmen, in this isle of Britain, is the history of that part of our 
island which still is Wales, and of those other parts of it which 
were once Wales but are Wales no longer. How important a 
part they form of the general history of Britain I shall try to 
show presently. From one point of view the history and ethnology 
of Wales puts on a wider, a more European, interest. That the 
Celt formed the first wave of Aryan migration towards the west 
there can be no reasonable doubt. But, if he was the first settler 
of the Aryan stock, he was assuredly not the first settler of the 
stock of man. We have just now seen that one of the great nations 
of Europe traces the main essence of its national being to a race 
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earlier than the Celt, to the non-Aryan Iberian. What if the race 
which undoubtedly held Spain, and which still survives in the 
modern Spaniard, the race which once held no small part of Gaul, 
Italy, Sicily, and the other great Mediterranean islands, had also a 
place in our own islands? What if remnants of that race abide 
among us still? What if it should turn out that, as one part of the 
inhabitants of Britain undoubtedly consists of Celts who have put 
on a Teutonic garb, so another part should consist of Iberians who 
have put on a Celtic garb? The question is startling. We have 
so long taken for granted that in this island whatever is not Celtic 
is Teutonic, and that whatever is not Teutonic is Celtic, that we 
almost stand aghast at the thought that there may be among us a 
considerable portion of ourselves and of our neighbours who do not 
belong to the Aryan stock at all. The question, I say, is a startling 
one, startling alike to the Celt and the Teuton, to the Briton and 
the Englishman ; but it must be looked in the face. It is a doc- 
trine which is put forth by men whose sayings are assuredly not 
infallible, but whose sayings are assuredly weighty, and who 
are at least entitled to have what they say carefully weighed and 
fully answered. For my own part, when I look through the local 
nomenclature of this island, when I see that whatever in nomen- 
clature is not Celtic is Teutonic, and that whatever is not Teutonic is 
Celtic—the French names of a dozen or so of abbeys and castles 
of late foundation matter not for our purpose —when I think of the 
extreme difficulties which surround the theory that a large Iberian 
population would forsake their own tongue and adopt the Celtic 
tongue, I feel great difficulty in accepting the doctrine which tells 
us that a large part of the inhabitants of Wales and its marches 
are not of Celtic but of Iberian descent. Yet I only feel the diffi- 
culties both ways, without feeling myself, at present at least, 
entitled to give any positive judgement, or even opinion, either way. 
I point out this question as one which concerns alike the history of 
Wales and the general history of Europe, as a question which is in 
some sort a contribution made by the history of Wales to the 
general history of Europe. It would be strange, and not altogether 
pleasant, if the Silures and their famous Caradoc can be shown to 
be not Britons, not Aryans at all, but remnants of an earlier people 
who had at most adopted the tongue of Celtic conquerors. But, 
strange and unpleasant as the question may be, it is one which has 
to be answered ; it is, I venture to say, the most important ques- 
tion which at this moment concerns the student of Celtic history © 
and Celtic language. 

“Here then is one great question which directly concerns the 
Celt himself and his position among the nations of Europe. The 
aspects in which Welsh history specially presents itself to me are 
naturally somewhat different. To me the history of Wales presents 
itself as an object of interest, because it is really an important part 
of the history of England. When I say this, I wish to take in 
both the special history of the local Wales, the land which the 
21? 
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Briton still holds as his own, and the general relation of the Briton, 
the earlier inhabitant of the island, to the Englishman, its later 
inhabitant. I speak as an Englishman, as one of the race who in 
one part of our island has slaughtered and driven out the Briton, 
who in another part has assimilated the Briton and taught him to 
put on the outer garb, the name and the speech of Englishmen, 
while in a third part of the island we can sit down after so many 
ages, as equal and friendly neighbours with men of the elder stock, 
and can trace out the invasions and the battle-fields of our fore- 
fathers without any feeling of enmity springing up from the strifes 
of a thousand years ago. But I say that, in whatever character the 
Briton and the Englishman have in so many ages come face to face, 
whether in the days of mere slaughter and driving out, the days 
of heathen conquest, whether in the days of assimilation, the days 
of Christian conquest, or in the happier days since conquest has 
passed away, since we have forgotten old wrongs, and can sit down 
as subjects of a common sovereign, citizens of a common country— 
in all these forms and stages I say that the history of the English- 
man is imperfect without some knowledge of the Briton with whom 
in so many characters he had to do. Even in the days of mere 
slaughter and havoc, we cannot rightly record that slaughter and 
havoc, unless we know against whom and against what manner of 
men that slaughter and havoc were waged. We stand beneath the 
desolate walls of Anderida or beside the mighty ditches of Old 
Sarum, and we call up the days of English victory over the Briton. 
We stand by the no less mighty ditches of Badbury, the Mons 
Badonicus of Arthur, and we think how for a while the tide was 
turned, how the advance of the West-Saxon invader was checked by 
the sword of the British champion. But in either case our know- 
ledge is imperfect unless it takes in the history of the combatants 
on either side. It is almost a truism to say that we Englishmen 
cannot understand the history of our own conquest of the land 
which we changed from Britain into England, unless we know 
something of the Briton against whom the Englishman had to 
strive. Yet more, when conquest still goes on, but when conquest 
has ceased to mean mere merciless slaughter and havoc, when we 
see Ine on the West-Saxon throne putting forth his laws for his 
British as well as his West-Saxon subjects, we see still more plainly 
that, unless we well know who those his British subjects were, what 
was their state, what was their relation to the English king and his 
‘ English subjects, we cannot set before us the full picture of Ine and 
his realm. Even in those parts of England from which the Briton 
has most thoroughly vanished, he has still left his memory behind 
him in the names of the great cities and the great natural objects 
of the whole land. While London on the Thames still remains 
London on the Thames, we cannot forget that the land through 
which the Thames flows, the land on which London stands, was 
once the land of men who spoke a Celtic tongue. When we pass 
on from the ages of mere slaughter to the ages of milder conquest, 
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from the lands whence the Briton utterly passed away to the lands 
where he was taught to put on the likeness of his conqueror, the 
Briton and his memories are still living things. I cannot go far 
around my own West-Saxon home without memories pressing 
upon me at every step, not only of the West-Saxon who still is 
there, but of the Briton who was there before the West-Saxon came. 
The Briton has truly left his mark upon the land where our hills 
are Pens, our dales are Combes, where the mouth of a pass among 
the hills is still guarded by a Lydeard. I look out on the boundary 
of my own land and my own parish, and I find that it is the 
boundary which was fixed by the victory of Ceawlin, one year short of 
thirteen hundred years ago. I live in what then was Wales; I 
cross the Axe, one of the hundred streams bearing that primeval 
Celtic name, to pass into what then was England. I climb the 
Pen behind my own house to look forth over the mound which 
commemorates one of those ancient days of slaughter, to gaze 
where the sacred Tor, the mount of the Archangel, overhangs the 
Isle of Avalon. I see that mount sheltering the most venerable spot 
in Britain, that common sanctuary of Briton and Englishman, where, 
if our Eadmunds and our Eadgar once lay, men deemed that your 
Arthur lay beside them. Go further west still, and we reach that 
long stern peninsula, the land of Cornwall, the land of West- Wales, 
which even eight hundred years back was parcelled out among Eng- 
lish landowners, but where the stubborn Celtic speech lived on for 
ages later, where, though the Celtic speech at last is gone, the 
land is Celtic in all else. I say then that of the history of Eng- 
land, above all of the history of Wessex, the history of the Briton 
who was slaughtered in the days of heathen conquest and assimi- 
lated in the days of Christian conquest, the history of the enemy 
who fell before the sword of Cerdic, of the subject who was embraced 
within the protection of the laws of Ine, forms an essential part, 
without which the history of the ruling race itself is lacking in one 
essential element. 

“Tn truth, I suspect that we do not always take into account 
how very remarkable a phenomenon in European history the 
separate existence of Wales, and the abiding life of the Welsh 
language, really is. Even the modern Principality is no incon- 
siderable part of the island. If we add on those parts of the island 
which were reckoned as Welsh within comparatively recent times, 
Cornwall and Strathclyde, it makes a very considerable part of 
the island indeed. Wales, as it is,is a much greater relative 
part of Britain than Breton-speaking Britanny is of Gaul, or than 
the Basque lands are of Spain. The existence of ‘ that stubborn 
British tongue which has survived two conquests’, the fact that, in 
spite of the coming of Claudius and the coming of Hengest, an 
appreciable part of Britain still speaks the tongue of Caradoc and 
Boadicea, is a fact which has no real parallel in Western Europe. 
If a part of the Lesser Britain still speaks Celtic, it is mainly due 
to the language being at least kept up, if not actually brought 
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in afresh, by the influx of colonists from the Greater Britain. The 
Basque tongue has indeed lived through many more successive 
conquests than the Welsh has; but, as I just now said, the area 
of the Basque tongue is relatively far less considerable than the 
area of the Welsh tongue. That the Celt of Britain still keeps 
his name and his language, while the Celt of Gaul has lost his, 
is one of the endless points of difference between the Teutonic 
conquest of Britain and the Teutonic conquest of the continental 
provinces of Rome. Those differences arise from a crowd of 
circumstances, a crowd of differences between the Briton and any 
other class of Roman subjects, between the English and any 
other class of Teutonic invaders. On their differences and their 
causes I cannot again enter now; for my present purpose it is 
enough that there are such differences, that the Teutonic conquest 
of Britain was something wholly unlike the Teutonic conquest 
of Gaul or Spain. To understand their differences, it is needful to 
understand the position of the Briton who withstood the invasion 
no less than the position of his English invader. That is to say 
again, Welsh history is needed for the full understanding of English 
history. But the main difference of all is that the Angle and the 
Saxon met with an amount of real national resistance such as the 
Goth and the Frank never met with. The English conquest of Britain 
was no sudden blow; it was a work which went on for centuries, a 
work which in truth never was brought to a full end at all. Go to 
Wareham, go to Wallingford, go, it may be to the Saxon shore 
itself, to the earthworks which fence in the older and the younger 
Camulodunum—see there the works which, not the Roman, but the 
Briton when the Roman had forsaken him, reared to stop the 
advance of English conquest. No such barriers were reared by Celtic: 
or Iberian hands to stem the advance of Chlodwig or of Athaulf. 

“‘ Again, when we narrow our view from the general history of 
the Briton in this island to the particular history of that part of our 
island which we call Wales, the same rule holds good. The history 
of Wales is an essential part of the history of England. For many 
centuries ‘dealings with Wales formed a very considerable part of 
the business of every English ruler. It does not concern us here 
what was the nature of those dealings, whether they were agreeable 
or profitable to either side. The point is that there were constant 
dealings of some kind, and that therefore, without a knowledge of 
the land and people with whom those dealings are carried on, our 
English history is imperfect. We cannot write the history of the 
later West-Saxon rule, we cannot tell the tale of the Norman con- 
quest ar of the Norman and Angevin kings, without coming across 
Welsh wars and Welsh alliances at every moment. In the life of 
Harold, we can no more leave out the mountain campaign against 
Gruffydd than we can leave out the campaign of Stamfordbridge 
or the campaign of Hastings. In the early Norman times, the 
establishment of the three great border earldoms, the occupation of 
so great a part of South Wales by Norman, English, and Flemish 
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settlers, are among the chief events of the general history of the 
island. It is on British soil, or more truly in British waters, that 
the English historian takes his last farewell of the home of Godwine, 
when Harold, the son of Harold king of the English, appears for 
a moment in the fleet of Magnus off the coast of Anglesey. Through 
the whole of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries Welsh 
affairs form no small part of the material with which the English 
historian has to deal. Nor do those affairs always take the shape 
of warfare on British ground. The Welsh princes, as all but the 
highest vassals of the English crown, often play an important part 
in English politics. Nor can Englishmen refuse the meed of honour 
to the allies of British race who fought by the side of Earl Simon 
on the day of martyrdom at Evesham. In later times, after the 
final conquest of North-Wales, the revolts, the warfare, the hair- 
breadth scapes, of British champions, play no small part both in 
the romantic and the real history of England. And when we find 
Wales striving to play the part of Scotland, striving, like Scotland, 
to form alliances with France against England, the affairs of the 
British principality put on somewhat of an European interest. At 
last, when a dynasty of British descent is seated on the English 
throne, the full political incorporation of Wales and England is 
brought about. But still the old British land does not lose its 
separate being. Wales still plays an important part in many a 
political and religions movement, and every such political and 
religious movement becomes tinged on British soil with a local 
character of its own. Welsh Jacobitism and Welsh Methodism may 
at first sight seem to have very little in common with one another ; 
they may even seem to be forces absolutely opposed to one another. 
Yet I think that, if we look below the surface, we shall see that 
both are, in different and even opposite ways, expression of the 
abiding life of the British people. 

“ But, if a man wishes to master Welsh history, either for its 
own sake or as a source of illustration for English history, how is 
he to begin his studies? I speak from my own experience. In 
writing the English history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
I have had constantly to deal, if not with Welsh history as 
such, yet. with the Welsh side of English history. I cannot write 
the history of Harold without writing a good deal of the history 
of Gruffydd. And I have felt at every step the extreme difficulty 
of dealing with the history of Gruffydd or with any other piece of 
Welsh history. I have felt it all the more because, though I do 
not know much, I do know a little, about the matter. To one who 
knows absolutely nothing the course is easier. To such an one 
one Welsh name is as good as another; it does not greatly matter 
who this particular person is, or where that particular place is. 
Now with this state of things I cannot put up. I am not satisfied 
simply to copy a Welsh name without attaching some meaning to 
it. I have, with some pains, learned to distinguish the two most 
famous Gruffydds; but I am still a little at sea among my Mere- 
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dydds. Moreover I have seen enough of the country to know that 
Llandaff and Saint David’s are not the same place, and to know 
moreover that Saint David's is not situated either at Abergwili or 
at Lampeter. Then again as to the language, I do not understand 
Welsh: I could not put together a single Welsh sentence; and it 
must be a very simple Welsh sentence indeed, a sentence without 
verbs or grammar, of which I could understand every word. But 
I have picked up enough Welsh words to make the look of a Welsh 
sentence not quite so strange to me as it is to most of my country- 
men. How strange that is I need hardly say. I have been seriously 
asked whether the Welsh tongue is not closely akin to the German, 
and also whether it is not closely akin to the Hebrew. This last 
notion, at which I have already glanced, is I believe not wholly with- 
out votaries in Wales itself. In England it may have been fostered by 
the strange belief of most Englishmen that Welsh is written with- 
out vowels. But I believe that both delusions spring from nothing 
in the world but the fact that Welsh, German, and Hebrew have 
all kept that guttural sound which English has lost. Most Eng- 
lishmen too would stare at being told that the mysterious JJ which 
80 appalls them is just as much English as Welsh. An Englishman 
ought to be able to say hlaford, and he who can say hlaford ought 
to be able to say Llanfihangel, and even to say Llanelly. I trust 
that I can at least make some approach to the right sound ; but I 
know that in all such cases the danger is lest the stranger should 
utter the unfamiliar sound somewhat more fiercely than the native 
does. Now, without expecting Englishmen in general to under- 
stand Welsh, I think that they should at least know the relation 
in which a tongue spoken in our own island stands both to English 
and to other tongues. And this knowledge is certainly not reached 
even by those who fancy that Welsh is closely allied to German, 
still less by those who fancy that it is closely allied to Hebrew. 
’ Anyone who knows his Grimm’s Law will at least not go wrong 
on such points as these. But then I am sorry to find that a great 
many people in all parts do not know their Grimm’s Law. For 
my own part, I find that I know so many Welsh words that the 
chances-are that there will not be many sentences together without 
my knowing some words. To look then at a Welsh book is not 
utterly strange to me. Though I could not understand a Welsh 
book by itself, yet, if I have either the Prayer-Book or the Brut-y- 
Tywysogion with the English translation side by side, I can pretty 
often make out which word is which. I am at least better off with 
my British than I was last year with my Slave, when I tried to 
learn enough to say ‘Good morning’ and broke down before I got 
to the end of ‘Good’. I am thus not so utterly cut off from even 
the native sources of Welsh history as most of my countrymen are. 
But for that very reason, because I do know a little, 1am not satis- 
fied with my ignorance. I wish to know something more. To 
hammer out a piece of Welsh is not much harder for me than to 
hammer out several forms, both of Romance and Teutonic, which 
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I have not specially learned. But in hammering out my Romance 
and my Teutonic I can commonly get guides. Where can I get 
any guides in hammering out my Welsh ? 

“The plain truth is that there is no really critical history of 
Wales. ‘The original authorities, at least for my own period, if 
not very numerous, are at least very good. We have the Latin 
Annales Cambrie and the earlier and more trustworthy form of the 
‘Brut-y-Tywysogion. For times somewhat earlier than mine we have 
the Welsh laws, civil and ecclesiastical. Everything bearing on 
this last head has, I need not say, been gathered together and 
critically examined by the late Mr. Haddan. But when I get out 
of the reach of Mr. Haddan’s help, I can really find no critical help 
at all. I can do nothing but take the few original writers and 
make what I can out of them for myself. Now this is a position 
in which one who has to use the history of one country as subsi- 
diary to that of another ought not to be placed. I ought not to be 
left to grapple with the native authorities by myself. I ought to 
have some one to guide me. Such guides I can commonly find 
when I have incidentally to deal with the history of any other 
European country. I cannot find it when I have incidentally to 
deal with the history of Wales. I wish for, and I cannot find, a 
guide to Welsh matters such as the guides whom I can find to 
German and English, and even Scottish, matters. At every stage 
of my own work I have found the need ; at every stage I have had 
to deal with Welsh matters ; at every stage, except where Mr. Haddan 
could help me, I have had to seek in vain for critical help. I have 
often felt myself specially drawn to the Welsh side of my subject ; 
but I feel that, from no fault of my own, I have treated the Welsh 
side of my subject very imperfectly. This is a state of things 
which ought not to be; it is a position in which an English his- 
torian who wishes to do justice to the Welsh side of his subject 
ought not to be placed. 

“* We want then a critical history of Wales. We want a critical 
treatment of all subjects bearing upon Welsh history. We want, 
in short, to have the history of Wales treated as the history of most 
other parts of Europe has already been treated. Why should this 
not be done? The subject, as I have tried to show, is fully worthy 
of being taken in hand by an historian of the highest order. It is 
worthy of such treatment in itself as part of European history ; it 
is worthy of it, if it were only in its bearings on English history. 
But who is to do it? Years ago I dreamed of one man doing it, 
who of all men assuredly could best have done it; but he now has 
quite other things to do. It might have been done by your late 
President ; it certainly will not be done by your present President. 
The man to do it must be a Welshman; but he must not be a mere 
Welshman ; he must be a man who is a Welshman and something 
more. He must be a man who can rise above all pseudo-national 
prejudices and traditions, a man who understands evidence, a man 
who can distinguish truth from falsehood, who can distinguish 
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history from legend, and both from sheer invention. He must be 
a man who thoroughly knows the language, the history, the cus- 
toms, and, not least, the geography and topography of his own 
people; but he must be one who also knows in no small degree the 
languages, the history, and the rest, of other people as well, The 
work cannot be done by a stranger, who will never be thoroughly 
able to enter into the life and feelings of the people. But neither 
can it be done by a mere native, by one who has no knowledge or 
thought beyond his own people ; for such an one cannot really 
understand his own people, inasmuch as he cannot compare them 
and place them in their proper relations towards other people. 
We have Welshmen who know their own Welsh tongue, both in 
itself and in its relations to other tongues. Why should we not 
also have Welshmen who know their own Welsh history, both 
in itself and in its relation to other histories? In the nine and 
twenty years of the existence of this Association, surely many 
materials must have been gathered together to help such an historian 
in his work. Surely among the members of this Association there 
must be found some one who can at least make a beginning. We 
cannot expect perfection at once. He would be a mighty genius 
indeed who could at once produce on a neglected subject a work 
which would not need much revision, much correction, at the 
hands both of himself and of others. But any history of Wales 
written on critical principles and with adequate knowledge of 
general history would be a great step in advance. However imper- 
fect that first step might be, it would be the indispensable ground- 
work of anything that might come after. It would be entitled to 
all the honours which belong to the real beginning of anything. 
Surely there must be some one among us who unites the two 
needful qualities, the particular and the general knowledge, at 
least in such a degree as to make a beginning. Let him cast 
away prejudices and fables; let him look truth fairly in the face, 
and so deal with the history of his country. That he will make 
many enemies I do not doubt, because in all times and places 
the critical search after historic truth always dues make many 
enemies. There are those who have a vested interest in error, who 
seek to veil error, ignorance, and prejudice under the veil of a 
false patriotism ; for their enmity he must be ready. But, if he 
makes many enemies, he will make many and better friends. He 
will win the respect and gratitude of all to whom truth is dear, to 
whom real historical knowledge is precious; he will do a good 
work for truth ; he will do a good work for his own land and people, 
even though it should chance so to be that he may be best appre- 
ciated beyond the bounds of his own land and people. Is there 
any one here, any one among us who are brought together by a 
common care for the history and antiquities of this part of our 
island, who feels the call to undertake such a task as I have 
shadowed out? If there be, let him arise and gird up his loins, 
and go to his work forthwith, and may all good luck go with him.” 
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Mr. I. H. Parker, C.B., in proposing a vote of thanks to the Presi- 
dent for his learned address, remarked that no other man in England 
could have dealt with the subject as he had done. Whilst the usual 
histories were in the shape of books made out of other books, Mr. 
Freeman brought archeology to bear on book-learning ; and he had 
not only shewn them clearly how the history of the country ought 
to be written, but he had given them a sample which he believed 
no other man living could do. 

Mr. Howell W. Lloyd, in seconding the motion, fully agreed that 
the history of Wales yet remained to be written, but wished to pay 
a tribute to the work of the Rev. Thomas Price of Cwm Da (“ Carn- 
huanawe”), who had written a critical history of Wales in Welsh, 
which he for one should like to see translated into English. He 
also doubted the feasibility of the history being written by one man, 
and referring to some of the ancient Triads, particularly to the story 
of Hd Gadarn, which he believed to refer to Noah and the flood, 
would like to ask where the history should begin ? 

The President, in acknowledging the vote, spoke of the history 
written by Miss Jane Williams, which he described as negatively 
good ; going to the right sources, and containing no folly. But 
something stronger than that is wanted, and he trusted that some 
one might be found to write it, undeterred by the difficulty of the 
prospect. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 15ru. 


At 9.30 a.m. a large party of some eighty members and their 
friends started from the Angel Hotel on the first excursion of the 
week, for Llanthony. On the way a halt was made at the curious 
little church of Llandeilo Bertholey, of which a description was 
given by the President in the Archeologia Cambrensis for 1854, and 
the chief features of which were pointed out on this occasion by 
Mr. Parker. The church consisted originally of a long and narrow 
continuous nave and chancel, with a tower on the north side and a 
porch on the south. Chantries were added afterwards on both the 
north and south sides ; and subsequently they were enlarged into 
aisles, extending on the south to the east end, but on the north side 
curtailed by a curious little Perpendicular chapel or oratory with a 
groined roof and a moulded elliptic arch opening into the chancel. 
The doorstep of the porch is formed of the old altar-slab, the five 
crosses on which still remain on its upper surface; and in situ still 
survive the broken remains of the holy water-stoup. A large squint 
opens from the north aisle, and near it apparently a smaller one 
which may have done duty before the enlargement of the aisle. 
These aisles are connected with the chancel by a curious wooden 
flat arch of the time of Henry VIII or later. The roof is of the 
barrel or Somersetshire type; and the general character of the 
church is that of the fourteenth century. 
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The ruins of the Priory of Llanthony formed the great attraction 
of the day; and as its history has been well and fully told by the 
Rev. George Roberts, M.A., late vicar of Monmouth, in the first 
volume of the Archwologia Cambrensis, 1846, p. 201 seq. ; and its 
architectural features minutely described by our President in the 
volume for 1855, p. 82 seq., we refer our members to those volumes. 

At the evening meeting, after Mr. Parker had given a résumé of 
the day’s excursion, Professor Westwood was called upon to give 
an address on inscribed stones, which he prefaced with an account 
of those different forms of the letters of the alphabet found in early 
manuscripts and on stones, which have received the names of capi- 
tal, rustic, uncial, minuscule, and cursive, a knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities of each of which was essential to the proper reading of the 
inscriptions. Among the manuscript forms he instanced especially 
the Utrecht Psalter, the Alexandrine Bible in the British Museum, 
and others, as exhibiting the different kinds of letters. Among the 
latter he further described the character of Oghams and Runes, and 
referred specially to bilingual inscriptions in the Principality written 
in pure or debased Roman and Oghamic letters. 

The President then called upon Mr. Rhys, who, having expressed 
his obligation to Mr. Aaron Roberts, Mr. Davies of Llannon, and 
others, who had assisted him in his researches, spoke of the Llan- 
winio, Llansaint, and Goodrich Stones, more particularly in their 
philological bearing. At Goodrich Court, on the previous day, he 
had succeeded in discovering the missing Tregaron Stone described 
by Sir S. R. Meyrick in his History of Cardiganshire, and by him, it 
would seem, removed from its proper to its present site. The in- 
scription, which had been supposed to be “ Botanina Maenhir”, 
Mr. Rhys read as “ Potentina Malher”, 7. ¢., “‘ Mulier”. 

_ The Rev. Thomas Williams, of Rotherfield Peppard, then gave an 
interesting and exhaustive oral address on the Lords of Abergavenny, 
which will be printed in the Journal. He also urged the import- 
ance of clergy keeping a Parochiale, or record of all historical facts 
relating to their parishes, and expressed a hope that this visit of the 
Association to Abergavenny would give a fresh impetus to the study 
of Monmouthshire antiquities. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16. 


The first halt was at the little village church of Llanvetherine, 
about four miles from Abergavenny, attractive chiefly for its sepul- 
chral effigy, which has already been described and figured in the 
Journal (1847, p. 248). It was found about a century ago, whilst 
making a vault in the chancel, and then removed to the outside of 
the church, where it now lies. It represents a priest clad in alb, 
chasuble, tunic, and stole; the right hand raised in blessing, the left 
resting on a book upon the breast, along which and the label runs 
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the inscription, s’ veTtERINvS. The position of this inscription is 
remarkable, and has given rise to much doubt as to its genuineness 
and antiquity, as there is another inscription along the border to 
IACOB PSONA, a8 given in the woodcut referred to above; but the 
name has since been much injured, and is now illegible. The form 
‘of the letters, however, is similar in both cases, and it may have 
been intended to commemorate some beneficent rector, and at the 
same time to honour the patron saint or founder, Gwytherin ; just 
as in dedications we often find several names combined, as, for 
instance, in the mother church of Llandaff, SS. Dubricius, Teilo, 
and Oudoceus. In the exterior of the south-wall of the chancel 
there is a recess for a tomb or an effigy; but it is too short for the 
one in question, and it may have been occupied by the floriated 
cross which now forms the seat of the south window. Two com- 
paratively modern effigies standing inside against the east wall, 
although rudely carved, are interesting as shewing in stone the 
costume and fashion of their period. They are memorial to a former 
rector of the name of Powell, who died in 16—, and other members 
of his family. There is a small chamber in the north side, which 
was: once lighted by a narrow loop, and over it were the stairs that 
led to a former rood-loft, The east window is of the usual Here- 
fordshire type of the neighbourhood, and is noticeable for its 
tracery. 

Our next point was “ White Castle”, of which, with its associated 
castles of Skenfrith and Grosmont (which were also visited in the 
course of the day), an excellent account is given elsewhere in this 
Number, from the pen of one of our members; and we therefore 
pass on at once to Skenfrith Church, a building of many dates, and 
containing several features of interest. It consists of a chancel 
with south chantry, a nave with north and south aisles, and a tower 
at the west end, encasing a wooden belfry, of the Montgomeryshire 
and Radnorshire type. The tower-arch and the west end of the 
north aisle are of the transition period of the middle of the twelfth 
century ; the eastern portion belongs to the Decorated of the four- 
teenth century; and the south side, of domestic Perpendicular 
character, was added about the end of the succeeding century. To 
the same date may be assigned the barrel-roof of the nave. A flori- 
ated cross of simple design, in the floor of the north aisle, represents 
the earlier burials; whilst those of Hlizabethan date are well set 
forth by a handsome altar-tomb with incised effigies of John Mor- 
gan (1557) and Anne his wife (1564), whose four sons on the south 
side, and four daughters on the north, are introduced in the charac- 
ter of weepers. Some Jacobean woodwork in a large pew in this 
aisle is of singularly good character and workmanship, and there 
are fragments of stained glass of the fourteenth century in one of 
the chancel-windows. The altar-cloth is made out of a cope of the 
fourteenth century, and has upon it figures of the Virgin and 
Apostles, with cherubim and the double-headed eagle in the ground- 
work. This cope, said by local tradition to have been the gift of 
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King John, may have been presented by John of Gaunt, Earl of 
Richmond, to whom, by virtue of his wife Blanche (the daughter 
of Henry of Lancaster), the castles of Skenfrith, Grosmont, and 
Whitecastle, devolved in 1363; and in this case the eagle would 
indicate that it was of foreign workmanship. The alms-dish, which 
is of delf-ware, bears upon it a representation of the Temptation of 
our first parents. Among so many features of interest let us hope 
that the last which has been threatened, by way of addition, may 
not find a place, and that the present generation of Skenfrith 
churchmanship is not to be represented by another coat of white- 
wash. 

As the castles of Skenfrith and Grosmont are described else- 
where, we need only state here that the chief features of Gros- 
mont Castle were pointed out by Mr. I. H. Parker, C.B., who 
drew special attention to its beautiful little chimney, with its 
elegant openwork and coronal, which forms so frequent a sub- 
ject of architectural as well as picturesque illustration; and we 
pass on, under the guidance of the President, to the church, which 
is a large cruciform edifice with a central octagonal tower sur- 
mounted by a spire. The fine choir, which has just been restored 
in the true sense of the word, under the direction of Mr. J. P. Sed- 
don, is an excellent specimen of the purest thirteenth century work, 
with raised lancets of singular beauty on either side; the lantern- 
arches of the tower appear to be of the same date, although the 
tower itself is of the fourteenth century, and is set off with . 
squinches, but is devoid of a stringcourse. The chapel on the 
south side, known as Queen Eleanor’s, contains some early crosses 
which were brought to light during the reconstruction, one of them 
especially showing very early interlaced ornamentation. The north 
transept has a good Herefordshire window in its east side; and 
from both transepts there opens out, westward, a large arch, as if 
they had been intended to open into aisles that were never completed, 
and both of them retain their piscine. The nave, which, like the 
transepts, is still unrestored, has pillars and arches of the fourteenth 
century ; but its west end is of earlier character, as if it had been 
spared during the rebuilding. The great west window has flowing 
tracery approaching the Perpendicular, and was inserted subse- 
quently. The aisles are very narrow, and the north side has no 
other windows than a dormer high up in the roof, which was in- 
tended to give light to the rood-loft that ran across the eastern 
bay. A large, unfinished effigy, which has been removed from 
the churchyard into the nave, is stated to be that of John of 
Kent (Sion Kent), about whose identity and life there has been 
much controversy ; but it can hardly be his, as the effigy was evi- 
dently intended for a military personage, whereas John of Kent is 
believed to have been an ecclesiastic, eminent beyond his contempo- 
raries for his knowledge of the arts and sciences of his day. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 17. 


The programme for this day divided the members into two parties, 
one section going to Tretower and Llanfihangel Cwm Du; the other 
remaining at Abergavenny partly for business, and partly for the 
examination of the local antiquities. The business comprised the 
revision of the Laws of the Association, and the preparation of the 
new ones, which will be found appended to the Report. After- 
wards Mrs. Bellamy hospitably entertained the members to luncheon 
in the Castle, after which an inspection was made of the ruins. 
These are of considerable extent, and judging from the plan given 
in Coxe’s Monmouthshire take the form of an irregular triangle. 
The principal entrance was between a square and a round tower at 
the north-west angle; and at the south-west angle, but outside the 
wall, is the moated mound on which stood an earlier British fort. 
The whole occupies a slightly elevated plateau near the junction 
(aber) of the Gavenny and the Usk. The luxuriance of the ivy con- 
cealed the masonry and architectural features; but in general 
character and date it appeared to correspond with the neighbouring 
castles of Grosmont, Skenfrith, and Whitecastle. An accurate 
ground-plan and description of the Castle are much desiderated, and 
would form a useful contribution to our pages. 

Following the line of the town wall, and passing through the 
Tudor gate, with its beautiful bird’s-eye view of the windings of the 
Usk, a visit was paid to the Grammar School founded by Henry VIII, 
located in the old parish church of St. John’s, and endowed with a 
portion of the property of the suppressed Benedictine priory, the 
church of which was at the same time substituted for the parish 
church. This priory was founded in the reign of Henry I, by Ham- 
eline de Balun or Baladun, the first Norman lord of Abergavenny, 
and it stood outside the wall, by the east gate. At the dissolution 
the establishment consisted of a prior and only four monks; and 
the possessions of the monastery, valued at £80 per annum, were 
granted to James Gunter, Esq., from whom they have passed by 
marriage, through the Milbournes of Wonaston and the Swinner- 
tons of Butterton, to Charles Kemeys Tynte, Esq. 

The church (St. Mary’s), which appears to have been erected in 
the early part of the fourteenth century, was “cruciform with a 
central tower, eastwards of which was the monk’s choir with its 
twenty-four stalls of carved oak, twelve on each side, which remain 
to the present time”; and Richard Symonds, in his Diary, states 
that at the time of his visit, in 1645, there was “a very faire roode 
loft and old organs.” The transepts were extended eastward by 
the erection of aisles opening into the choir, and these aisles seem 
to have been used as burial-places, first of the lords of Abergavenny, 
and subsequently of other great and notable personages of the dis- 
trict; the south aisle having acquired the name of the Herbert 
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Chapel, and the north that of the Lewis Aisle or Chapel. The very 
extensive alterations and repairs carried out in 1828 have greatly 
altered the appearance of the church, and left but few of its archi- 
tectural features untouched ; nor does aught remain of its stained 
glass; but it is exceedingly rich in its monuments. An admirable 
Account of these, with photographic illustrations, has been printed 
for the Monmouthshire and Caerleon Antiquarian Association by 
Mr. Octavius Morgan, M.P., F.R.S., F.S.A., the learned President, 
to whose courtesy we are indebted for the present summary. These 
monuments, which are in the form of recessed or altar-tombs, with 
recumbent effigies, have been at different times greatly injured, 
and it is difficult to determine whether the various parts which 
have been subsequently refitted really belonged to them or formed 
a portion of the reredos of some destroyed altar, as many of the 
figures of saints and holy persons which now adorn them have 
special allusion to the Virgin Mary, in whose name the church is 
dedicated. They are remarkable on three grounds,—1st, as forming 
a most instructive series of monumental effigies from the thirteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries, exhibiting the characteristics of the 
several periods, and the successive changes in the armour and cos- 
tumes of the time ; 2nd, they afford beautiful examples of the mate- 
rial and workmanship employed, some being wrought in wood, 
others in stone and alabaster; 3rd, they have a historical interest 
as the monuments of distinguished personages connected both with 
the special locality and with the general history of the country. 
They have been identified respectively by Mr. Octavius Morgan as— 

1. A knightly effigy carved in oak, and habited in full armour. 
George de Cantelupe, Lord of Abergavenny, born 1253; died 1273. 

2. Recumbent effigy of a knight in armour; sculptured in free- 
stone, and placed in a window-recess. Sir William Hastings, half- 
brother of Lawrence de Hastings, Lord of Abergavenny. Died in 
1349. 

8. A similar monument on an altar-tomb under the archway that 
divides the Herbert Chapel from the choir. Lawrence de Hastings, 
died 1348, the last of the Lords of Abergavenny, buried here. 

4, An alabaster altar-tomb richly wrought, with the panels filled 
with statuettes, and supporting effigies of a knight and his lady. 
Sir William ap Thomas, the ancestor of all the noble families of the 
Herberts, died in 1446; and the Lady Gwladys, his second wife, 
the daughter of Sir David Gam, and widow of Sir Roger Vaughan 
of Bredwardine. She died in 1454. 

5. Rich alabaster altar-tomb between the chapel and choir ; simi- 
lar to the preceding, but much injured.’ Sir Richard Herbert of 
Coldbrook, second son of Sir William ap Thomas and Margaret his 
wife, sister of the renowned Sir Rhys ap Thomas. 

6. Alabaster altar-tomb with panelled figures under croqueted 
canopies supporting the effigy, around which runs the inscription, 
“Hic jacet Richardus Herbert de Ewyas miles qui obiit nono die 
one anno regni regis Henrici octavi 2° cujus a’i’a propitietur Jes. 

men.” 
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7. Much damaged altar tomb of freestone with recumbent female 
effigy ; stated by Symonds to have been a Neville, but now assigned 
to Eva, daughter of William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, and wife 
of William de Braose, the last Lord of Abergavenny of that name ; 
she died in 1246. 

8. A monument similar to the last, but less injured: A female 
figure with a shield of arms on the breast, Eva de Cantelupe, 
daughter and co-heiress of William de Braose, and wife of William 
de Cantelupe, Lord of Abergavenny ; she died in 1257. 

9. Altar tomb and effigy of Andrew Powell, a Judge on the Bre- 
con circuit, 1615-1635, and Margaret his wife, daughter of Matthew 
Herbert; died 1641. 

10. Altar tomb with effigy of David Lewis, D.C.L., a native of 
Abergavenny, Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, 1541, Principal of New 
Inn Hall, and D.C.L., 1545 ; Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, 
1558; nominated by Queen Elizabeth first Principal of Jesus Col- 
lege, 1571; died 1584. 

Besides these monuments there are also memorial brasses of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, especially a portrait of one 
Mr. Maurice Hughes, vicar and schoolmaster of Abergavenny, who 
died in 1631; and another to a member of the Herbert family—a 
mother and her infant. But the most curious relic of the past is a 
fine figure of Jesse carved in oak, and in a reclining position, from 
the body of which rises a branch, illustrative of the genealogy of 
our Lord. Such a representation in wood is remarkably rare, 
though it is not uncommon in glass, and even in stone, the finest 
instance of the latter being the reredos of Christ Church Priory, 
Hants. The same subject is depicted in the east windows of Llan- 
rhaiadr near Denbigh, and of Disserth in Flintshire. 

The other Members who had elected to go on the excursion to 
Tretower, made their first halt at the great Maenhir in Court-y- 
Gollen grounds, a large rugged pillar of old red sandstone, between 
thirteen and fourteen feet high. The next point was Tretower 
Castle, over which and the adjoining Court the party were fortunate 
in having the guidance of Mr. Parker, whose account of the Court, 
together with one of the Castle supplied by Mr. G. T. Clark, will 
’ be found in another part of this number. 

On leaving Tretower, one portion of the Members proceeded 
onwards to Llanfihangel-Cwmdu to inspect the Church and the 
Catacus Stone, which has been already described in the Journal, 
1852, p. 272, and 1871, p. 261. The rest were hospitably enter- 
tained by Sir J. R. Bailey, and afterwards proceeded to inspect the 
Turpilian Stone (Archeologia Cambrensis,1852,p. 271, and 1871, 158). 

At the Evening Meeting Professor Babington was called upon to 
give the resumé of the previous day’s excursion to Llanvetherine, 
White-castle, Skenfrith, and Grosmont; and this was supple- 
mented by some remarks by Mr. Thomas; Culonel Francis who 
mentioned a peculiarity in the construction of the oeillets at White- 
castle, whereby two archers were enabled to fire at once ; Mr. Barn- 
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well, arguing from the characteristics of early castle building, 
claimed for Skenfrith an earlier date than Whitecastle ; and Mr. 
Williams of Peppard explained the appearance of the Cecil arms 
on the Morgan tomb in Skenfrith Church, by a marriage connection 
between the two families. Professor Westwood described the Cope, 
which now forms the altar cloth, and stated that the figures most 
likely represented the Assumption of the Virgin. 

Mr. Moggridge next gave a resumé of the excursion to Tretower, 
and drew a comparison between the Castle and those on the Scotch 
borders. 

Mr. Rhys then spoke of the Catacus and Turpilian Stones in their 
linguistic and philological aspects, showing that as in those words 
we had Catwg and Teyrnog; so in Triluni we had the genitive of 
our Trillo, as in Dunocati that of Dingad. Apropos of the form 
Ic 1AcIT, he started the question whether the Romans pronounced 
the H, as it is never pronounced by them now, and it never occurs 
in Welsh words borrowed from the Latin. The Ogham inscription 
was also noticed. 

Mr. Rhys being then called upon by the President to give an 
Address on the Welsh names for metals, traced in a learned and 
interesting manner the history and meaning of such words as 
arian (silver), aur (gold), ellyn (a razor), haiarn (iron), pres (brass), 
and efydd (the old Welsh word for it), and remarked that the 
Welsh had no word for tin, other than the borrowed form Alcam. 
The Greek and Latin, old Welsh and Irish, Celtic and Teutonic lan- 
guages were all brought to bear upon the subject, and skilfully 
martfalled, and the President, in thanking the speaker, complimented 
him highly on the learning and ability displayed, and urged him to 
persevere in a study which he was making peculiarly his own. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 18. 


The little Church of Bettws Newydd was our first halting place 
to-day. The churchyard contains some magnificent yew trees, one 
of which has a girth of thirty feet six inches, and a fine young tree 
growing within its decayed bole. The church is divided into 
chancel and nave by a handsome rood loft, which is approached by 
a staircase in the south wall. Contrary to the general rule it is 
quite plain on the chancel side, but is richly carved on the western 
or nave face. The church has lately undergone restoration, and 
was, like the churchyard, in nice order ; but a protest was raised by 
some of the Members against the system of denudation, which now 
so often leaves the walls bare and cold, and gives no room for 
painting and ornamental colouring. 

The Castle at Usk formed our next point. Its ruins occupy an 
eminence overlooking the town, and follow in their outline the 
conformation of the site. The absence of Mr. Clark was greatly 
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felt here, as at other castles during our Meeting, and we had to 
content ourselves with such a hurried inspection as was possible in 
so short a period. Coxe’s account is very brief and throws but 
little light upon its peculiar features; he supplies, however, a 
ground plan, and gives an illustration of the keep. Professor 
Babington briefly described the chief points, but we hope a more 
complete description will be ere long forthcoming. An outline of 
its general history, based mainly on Coxe, was given by the Rev. 
S. C. Baker, the vicar, who traced its devolution through the De 
Clares, De Burghs, Mortimers, and others to the Duke of Beaufort, 
its present owner. 

Mr. Falconer (Judge of the Glamorganshire County Court) being 
invited to make some remarks respecting the castle and borough of 
Usk, said that he had not attended with a view to make any address. 
It had been stated that Richard III had been born in Usk Castle; 
he himself had no doubt, according to the best authorities, he was 
born at Fotheringay. The authority for Usk, as the birth-place, is 
Churchyard. The first edition of his Worthines of Wales was printed 
in 1587. Richard III was born in 1452, and died in 1485. The 
verses are— 


“A castle there in Oske doth yet remaine, 
A seate where kings and princes have been borne.” 


Then there is a marginal note, “King Edward fourth and his 
children (as some affirme) and King Richard the third were borne 
here.” Speed’s History of Great Britain, 1611, states—“ Richard 
the third, son of Richard, Duke of York, born at Fotheringay 
Castle, in the county of Northhampton.”’ Sandford (Lancaster 
Herald at Arms), 1683, in his Genealogical History of the Kings 
of England,: p. 405, says—“Among the sons of Richard, Duke 
of York, and Cecily Nevill his wife, this Richard was the eighth 
and youngest, born at Fotheringay Castle, in the County of North- 
hampton, his father’s Manor House.” Most probably, very dis- 
tinct and contemporaneous evidence may be attainable on this point. 
As respected the borough of Usk, the tenements there were held by 
“Tenure in Burgage (Coke, Littleton, p. 109), that is where the 
the tenants of tenements within an ancient borough hold of their 
lord, each of them to pay yearly an annual rent.” Such rents are 
still payable in many instances to the Duke of Beaufort. There 
exists a rent roll of such rents which were paid to Elizabeth Her- 
bert, the heiress of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, who 
married Sir Charles Somerset, K.G., son of Henry Beaufort, Duke 
of Somerset, K.G. (See Calendar of State Papers, Henry VIII, vol. i, 
No. 5,180).} 


' The following are notes from the Calendar of State Papers, temp. 
Henry VIII, 18 May, 1509. Thomas ap Robert to be receiver-general of 
the lordships or manors of Uske, Kaerleon, and Trillick, in Wales; constable 
of Tregruke, bedell and coroner of Edlogan. “65 Sep. 1509, John ap Mor- 
gan to be keeper of Carlion Park, in the lordship of Usk, parcel of the earl- 

222 
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The President gave a description of the church.. The peculiar 
position of the tower at the east end gave the clue to its history, 
as it had once stood at the junction of the monastic choir and 
the parish church. The “ Religious” in this case were Benedic- 
tine Nuns, established before a.p. 1236, and at the Dissolution their 
endowment was granted (36 Henry VIII) to Roger Williams, and 
their portion of the church had been pulled down. The paro- 
chial portion, however, remained, but the chancel, which had 
occupied the easternmost of the four bays, as indicated by the 
remains of the rood screen, had been transferred to the space 
beneath the tower. The Norman arches of the tower belonged to 
the earliest work ; but the church had been rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, and there had been later alterations of perpendicular 
character, especially the groined porches at the north and west with 
their stoups and shrines. A curious Welsh inscription, engraved 
it would seem by one not well acquainted with the language, and 
of which several versions and translations have been attempted, 
exercised once more the ingenuity of the Welsh scholars present, 
but no satisfactory rendering could be made of it. The Priory 
grounds, and the opportunity of inspecting the eastern end of the 
church were, on the present occasion, closed to the Association ; an 
act of churlishness which met with a richly deserved rebuke at the 
hands of the President. 

The little church of Llangwm with its beautiful rood loft was 
next visited, where, through the forethought of Mr. Price the Vicar, 
Mr. Seddon, the architect employed upon the restoration of. the 
rood loft and nave, attended to illustrate and explain the details and 
beauties of both the one and the other. A paper on this subject 
will be printed in the Journal. 

Raglan Church, which has lately been handsomely restored, con- 
tains some interesting monuments of members of the Somerset 
family, which show unmistakably in stone the hard usage to which 
they had been subjected in the flesh in the troubled times of the 
Commonwealth. 

The beautifal ruins of the Castle formed a suitable close to the 
excursions of the Association for 1876. Built at long distant 
periods,—the moated keep about the beginning of the twelfth cen- 


dom of March,” “1 Feb. 1510, William Edwardes to be approver of the 
lordships of Uske, Caleon, and Trellek, and beadle of Usk during pleasure.” 
“12 Mar. 1511, Thomas Roberts and John Pergent to be auditors of the 
lands of William, late Earl of Huntingdon, in Somerset and Dorset, the 
barony of Kemmes, the manors of Uske, Carlion, and Narbath.” “10th 
Oct. 1511, Thomas Palmer to be coroner of the lordships of Usk, Llybenyth, 
and Trelek ; constable of Caerleon Castle ; approver, beadle, castle-reeve, 
and court-clerk, of the lordship of Usk.” “6 May, 1514, grant to Charles 
Earl of Worcester, and Henry Somerset, Lord Herbert, his heir, in survivor- 
ship, of the offices of steward of the lordships of Uske, Kaerleon, and Tril- 
lek, Wales, and of the constable of the Castle of Usk on the death or sur- 
render of Sir William Morgan.” 
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tury, the main portion in the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
and the last additions but a little while before its final surrender to 
the Parliamentary forces under Sir Thomas Fairfax, to whom its 
gallant and loyal defender, the Marquis of Worcester, surrendered 
it on the 19th of August 1646. The useful ground-plan supplied on 
the spot, by indicating the different parts and features of the ruins, 
added vastly to the pleasure and interest of the inspection, while 
some historic notices of its successive owners were given by the 
Rev. T. Williams of Peppard. 

At the evening meeting, the usual resumé having been dispensed 
with, the Rev. D. R. Thomas read his paper (elsewhere printed in 
the volume) on the “ Myths and Legends of Wales, an Attempt to 
explain them”; and this was followed by some incongruous anec- 
dotes of Twm Sion Cati, by Mr. Moggridge. 

The President having suggested that the connection between the 
anecdotes and the paper might be sought in the myth of Hermes, 
congratulated Mr. Thomas on the thoroughly scientific way in which 
he had treated the subject, the way that Professor Max Miiller or 
Mr. Coxe would themselves have rejoiced to treat it. He hoped 
that he might be the man he had spoken of in his opening address, 
and urged him to go on and write not only the legendary but the 
actual history of Wales. He added that if he had had the pleasure, 
whilst occupying that chair, of stirring up two such native men as 
Mr. Rhys for language, and Mr. Thomas for mythology, he should 
be well pleased. 

The President then called up the Rev. John Davies to read a 
paper on “Sir John Oldcastle”, which elicited some difference of 
opinion as to the power of the Star Chamber and the mode of its 
exercise. Other papers, owing to want of time, had to be taken as 
read. 

A vote of thanks to the late President, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
was then moved by Professor Babington, who dwelt upon his active 
personal interest in the Carmarthen Meeting; seconded by Mr. 
Barnwell, who also spoke of his past editorial services; and sup- 
ported by the President. It was cordially and unanimously passed, 
and the Seeretary was commissioned to convey the same. 

Rev. Prebendary Davies, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
contributors to the Museum, referred to the exhibition of art- 
treasures at Wrexham, and suggested that it might be regarded as 
an out-come of the excellent Museum gathered together on the occa- 
sion of the Association Meeting two years ago. 

Mr. Robinson, in seconding it, drew attention to the many local 
drawings exhibited in the room. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the Local Committee, and espe- 
cially to Dr. M’Cullough and Mr. A. T. D. Berrington, the Secre- 
taries, Mr. R. W. Banks hoped that this Meeting would help to 
resuscitate interest in the antiquities of the county, and alluded to 
the fund of information bearing upon them to be found in the 
volumes of the Journal, especially in the President’s notes on the 
churches, and Mr. J. E. Lee’s account of Caerleon. 
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Mr. H. W. Lloyd seconded the motion. 

Dr. M’Cullough, in acknowledging the vote, spoke of the services 
rendered by the Rev. W. G. Davies as Curator of the Museum. 

The Secretary then announced that Carnarvon had been fixed 
upon for the Annual Meeting in 1877, and briefly outlined the various 
points of archeological interest in which the town and neighbour- 
hood abounded. 

The President, in formally closing the Meeting, congratulated the 
members on the very pleasant week they had spent at Abergavenny, 
and hoped they would be led by it to meet again at Carnarvon next 
year. 








THE MUSEUM. 


A CONSIDERABLE collection of antiquities, of different periods and 
character, was exhibited in the Museum in the Assembly Rooms, of 
which a full catalogue has already been locally printed. We there- 
fore limit ourselves to those objects which were either found in the 
district, or help to throw light upon its past history. 


Four celts found in digging a watercourse near the Grwyney River 
Upper Paper Mills, 1860. Archdeacon Davies. 
Romano-British pottery from a cistvaen discovered Jan. 19, 1848, 

in Mr. Saunders’ Nursery Ground on the Hereford Road, Aber- 
gavenny. In the cistvaen, Anderson, the workman, found five 
vases, each resting in a patera, and occupying the four angles, 
with the larger one in the centre. Inside this larger one was 
found a dark, pasty substance; and surrounding the patera, 
charred bones to the depth of about two inches. The patera is 
of Samian ware, and stamped with the letters rvLLIN, probably 
the name of the potter, Julius of Lindum (Lincoln). 
Mr. W. Saunders. 
Cinerary urn containing bones, more recently found in the grounds 
of George Moore, Esq., about three hundred yards from where 
the above were found. The thick fragments are portions of a 
larger urn in which this urn was placed. George Moore, Esq. 
Neck of a Roman amphora dug up in 1874, six feet under the sur- 
face of the road, near the Castle Gate, Abergavenny. 
Mr. John Morgan. 
Roman brick, LEG. 11. A.v.c. It measures 9 inches by 8 inches, and 


is 24 inches thick. A. D. Berrington, Esq. 
Neck and handle of a Roman amphora found in digging a sewer by 
the Sun Inn, Abergavenny, 1866. Mr. H. J. Edmunds. 


Bone needle and pins from Caerleon ; bronze pin from ditto. 
Roman stylus found in Castle Street, Abergavenny. 
Bronze celt found at Raglan. 


Rey. Thomas Jones. 
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Proofs of the plates of the Glamorganshire Inscribed Stones, for 
Part I of Lapidariwm Wallie. Prof. I. O. Westwood, F.L.S. 
Herr Hubner’s Inscriptiones Brittanie Christiane. Berlin, 1876. 
Rubbings of the Llanwinio Stone (now at Middleton Hall, Carmar- 
thenshire) ;! Victorinus Stone (8. Inst. Museum, Swansea) ; Gor- 
dianus Stone (Nottage Court). 
Sketches of the Vennisetli Stone (Liansaint); Maximino Stone 
(Port Talbot); Cantusus Stone, a palimpsest of the last. 
Col. Grant Francis, F.S.A. 
Rubbings of the Curcagni Stone (Gellidywyll) ; Catacus (Cwmdn) ; 
Samson and Howellt Stones (Llantwit Major); Turpilli Stone 
(Glanusk Park) ; Catgug and another fragment (Wareham). 
G. E. Robinson. 
Rubbings of the Eneviri and Potenina Stones at Goodrich Court, and 
the Corbagni at Pantdenddwr. J. Rhys. 
Also rubbings of Llansaint and Llanwinio! Stones, by Rev. Aaron 
Roberts; and a model of the latter, together with sketches of 
Meini Hirion in Llannon Church. Rev. D. H. Davies. 


The old Corporate Seal of Abergavenny. Inscription, “‘ The Com- 
mon Seale of Bergavenny.” Presented by the late Vicar to the 
Town Commissioners. It is of the time of Charles II, and has the 
town arms, a fleur-de-lis finely engraved in the centre. 

Mr. J. Rutherford. 

Two old three-handled cups dug up at Derwen Cottage, formerly 
“The Spitty House”, near Abergavenny. C. Davies, Esq. 

Another [Tyg] from same place. F.C. Hanbury Williams, Esq. 

Abergavenny copper halfpenny of James Powell, 1795. 

Abergavenny brass farthing of Edward Lewis, 1667; and another 
of Philip Morgan, 1671. 

Rev. Thomas Jones. 

Ring of fine gold with an uncut sapphire, found at Grosmont. 

Gold clasp, seventeenth century, found at Caerleon. 

Gold noble of Edward III, found at Whitecastle. 

Cavalier sword dug up near Whitecastle. 

Flint pistol, time of the Commonwealth, found in cleaning the pond 
at Llanfair Rectory. 

Culverin ball found near the Spitty Kennels. 

F. C. Hanbury Williams, Esq. 

Exquisitely carved statuette, in boxwood, of Charity, found in a 
ditch near Raglan. Rev. Thomas Williams. 

“Lazy tongs” for catching dogs, from Clodock Church, Hereford- 
shire. Rev. C. L. Eagles. 

A bell-metal tripod, dated 1684, with the old legend, “ Pitty the 
Pore.” Mr. Evans, Penpergwm. 

The speech of Charles Baker, martyred at Usk, 1679, originally 
copied by himself whilst in prison, and afterwards delivered from 
the scaffold. 


1 This is the stone asked for, p. 246 supra. 
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Old copy of Henry V’s letter to his father, King Henry IV, after 
the battle with Owen Glendower near Grosmont, written at Here- 
ford the night of the battle. 

Collection of old deed& from Henry VII to George II, showing the 
handwriting, seals, etc., of each reign. 

Curious letter written by Henry Baker to the Dowager Lady Mary 
Abergavenny, on the 19th April, 1670, praying for the renewal 
of lease of lands called “Great Byfield’, etc., at Abergavenny, 

‘which had been in the Baker family for eighty years, and hoping 
for ‘‘ Reasonable tearmes by reason of the Cheapness of corne and 

' searcitie of money.” 

Valuation of Bailey-Baker House, Groffields, etc., in 1794. 

Way-bill, dated October 1795, showing the waggons which then 
travelled from Brecknock through Abergavenny to London. 

Old map of Monmouthshire, and map showing ancient British and 
Roman roads and stations in the neighbourhood of Abergavenny. 

Translation of lease to William Herbert of the site of the Priory of 
Abergavenny, dated 29th Henry VIII. 

Translated copy of a charter granted to the town of Bergavenny by 
Charles I. 

Copy of Rules and Orders of a Society of Tradesmen and Gentlemen 
Farmers, held at the “ London Apprentice”, Abergavenny, “‘ Cal- 
culated to raise a Stock or Fund for the benefit of the members 
thereof.” (1807.) 

Copy of Rules and Regulations of the Abergavenny Association for 
the Preservation of Game. (1813.) 

Copy of Rules and Orders of a Society of Women held at the “‘ Old 


Duke”, Abergavenny. (1814.) 
R. Baker Gabb, Esq. 


Enlarged copy from an original draught of Abergavenny, taken on 
the spot by Mr. Thomas Williams, servant to Sir Edward Wil- 
liams, Colonel of the Militia, 1766. Executed by Miss E. Pritch- 
ard. This drawing shows the position of the four gates. ; 

Rev. Thomas Williams. 

Grant of supporters to the arms of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams 
as Knight of the Bath, with the official seal and autograph of 
Austis, Garter King at Arms. 

Appointment of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams as Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of Herefordshire, fifteenth year of George II. 

F. C. Hanbury Williams, Esq. 

A manuscript collection of Cardiganshire and Breconshire pedigrees. 
Date about 1600. 

First part of a MS. of the descents of the tribe of Elystan Glodrydd. 
Date about 1600. 

Manuscript pedigree of Morgan of Llangattock Lingoed. 

‘Rev. Thomas Williams. 

Copy of a fresco discovered in restoring the church of Llanarth, 
near Abergavenny, in 1846. 

Drawings of fragments of a rood-screen in Llanelidan Charch, Den- 
bighshire. 
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Rubbing of a brass of the Gethin family, descended from Robert ap 
Rhys ap Meredydd, chaplain to Cardinal Wolsey, founder of the 
Voelas and Rhiwlas families in Merionethshire. Vide Archeolo- 
gia Cambrensis for July 1876. 

Engravings of the Nannau and Meivod Oaks, with descriptions in 
Welsh by Sir R. W. Vaughan, Bart., of Nannan, the father of the 
late Baronet. 

Rubbing of the inscription to Llewelyn ab Seisyllt on the Voelas 
Stone near Pentre Voelas, Denbighshire. 

H. W. Lloyd, Esq. 


Drawings of the fonts of Pembrey, Kidwelly, Llangendeirne, and 
St. Ishmael’s, Carmarthenshire, as they stood in 1846. 
Colonel Grant Francis, F.S.A. 
Drawings of Patrishow Church ; site of St. Michael’s on the Great 
Skirrid ; Verrertnvs Effigy ; Werndu ; Court y Gollen maenhir, 
etc. 








LAWS OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


In order to examine, preserve, and illustrate, the ancient monuments and 
remains of the history, language, manners, customs, and arts, of Wales and 
the Marches, 

CONSTITUTION. 


1. The Association shall consist of Subscribing, Corresponding, and Hono- 
rary Members, of whom the Honorary Members must not be British 
subjects. 

ADMISSION. 


2. New members may be enrolled by the Chairman of the Committee, or by 
either of the General Secretaries ; but their election is not complete 
until it shall have been confirmed by a General Meeting of the Associ- 
ation. 

GOVERNMENT. 


3. The Government of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting 
ot a President, Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, a Chairman of Committee, 
the General and Local Secretaries, and not less than twelve, nor more 
than fifteen, ordinary subscribing members, three of whom shall retire 
annually according to seniority. 


ELECTION. 


4, The Vice-Presidents shall be chosen for life, or as long as they remain 
members of the Association. ‘The President and all other officers shall 
be chosen for one year, but shall be re-eligible. The officers and new 
members of Committee shall be elected at the Annual General Meet- 
ing. The Committee shal! recommend candidates ; but it shall be 
open to any subscribing member to propose other candidates, and to 
demand a poll. All officers and members of the Committee shall be 

chosen frem the subscribing members. 
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THE CHAIR. 
5, At all meetings of the Committee the chair shall be taken by the Presi- 
dent, or, in his absence, by the Chairman of the Committee. 


THE CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 


6. The Chairman of the Committee shall superintend the business of the 
Association during the intervals between the Annual Meetings; and 
he shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the General Secre- 
taries, to authorise proceedings not specially provided for by the laws. 
A report of his proceedings shall be laid before the Committee for their 
approval at the Annual General Meeting. 


EDITORIAL SUB-COMMITTEE. 


7. There shall be an Editorial Sub-Committee, consisting of at least three 
members, who shall superintend the publications of the Association, 
and shall report their proceedings annually to the Committee. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


8. All Subscribing Members shall pay one guinea in advance, on the Ist of 
January in each year, to the Treasurer or his banker, or to either of 
the General Secretaries: 


WITHDRAWAL. 


9. Members wishing to withdraw from the Association must give six 
months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, and must pay all 
arrears of subscriptions. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


10, All Subscribing and Honorary Members shall be entitled to receive all 
the publications of the Association issued after their election (except 
any special publication issued under its auspices), together with a 
ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 


SECRETARIES, 


11. The Secretaries shall forward, once a month, all subscriptions received 
by them to the Treasurer. 


TREASURER. 


12. The accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to December 
31st; and as soon afterwards as may be convenient, they shall be 
audited by two subscribing members of the Association, to be appointed 
at the Annual General Meeting. A balance-sheet of the said accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued to the members. 


BILLS. 


13, The funds of the Association shall be deposited in a bank in the name 
of the Treasurer of the Association for the time being ; and all bills 
due from the Association shall be countersigned by one of the General 


Secretaries, or by the Chairman of the Committee, before they are paid 
by the Treasurer. 











14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 








ABERGAVENNY MEETING.——~REPORT. 


.Y 


COMMITTEE-MEETING. 


The Committee shall meet at least once a year for the purpose of nomi- 
nating officers, framing rules for the government of the Association, 
and transacting any other business that may be brought before it. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


A General Meeting shall be held annually for the transaction of the 
business of the Association, of which due notice shall be given to the 
members by one of the General Secretaries. 


SPECIAL MEETING. 


The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of one of the 
General Secretaries, shall have power to call a Special Meeting, of 
which at least three weeks’ notice shall be given to each member by 
one of the General Secretaries. 


QUORUM. 
At all meetings of the Committee five shall form a quorum. 


CHAIRMAN. 


At the Annual Meeting the President, or, in his absence, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, or the Chairman of the Committee, shall take the 
chair ; or, in their absence, the Committee may appoint a chairman. 


CASTING VOTE. 


At all meetings of the Association or its Committee, the Chairman shall 
have an independent as well as a casting vote. 


REPORT. 


The Treasurer and other officers shall report their proceedings to the 
General Committee for approval, and the General Committee shall 
report to the Annual General Meeting of subscribing members. 


TICKETS. 


At the Annual Meeting, tickets admitting to excursions, exhibitions, 
and evening meetings, shall be issued to subscribing and honorary 
members gratuitously, and to corresponding members at such rates as 
may be fixed by the officers. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual Meeting shall 
be under the direction of one of the General Secretaries in conjunction 
with one of the Local Secretaries of the Association for the district, 
and a Local Committee to be approved of by such General Secretary. 


LOCAL EXPENSES. 


All funds subscribed towards the local expenses of an Annual Meeting 
shall be paid to the joint account of the General Secretary acting for 
that Meeting and a Local Secretary ; and the Association shall not be 
liable for any expenses incurred without the sanction of such General 

Secretary. 
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AUDIT OF LOCAL EXPENSES. 


24. The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited by the Chairman 
of the Local Committee, and the balance of receipts and expenses on 
each occasion be received, or paid, by the Treasurer of the Association, 
such audited accounts being sent to him as soon after the Meeting as 
possible. 


ALTERATIONS IN THE RULES. 


25. Any subscribing member may propose alterations in the Rules of the 
Association; but such alteration must be notified to one of the General 
Secretaries at least one month before the Annual Meeting, and he shall 
lay it before the Committee; and if approved by the Committee, it 
shall be submitted for confirmation at the next Meeting. 


(Signed) CO. C. Basrneton, 
August 17th, 1876. Chairman of the Committee. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 15, last note, for Brock read Buck. 
» 18, last line but two, for 1360 read 1347. 
» 94, n., for 1277 read 1273. 
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